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REPORT. 

Office or thk Board of State Engineers. 

New Orleans, January 23, 1874. 
To ffis E ten Honey W. I'itt KellOgg, Governor or Lmiisiftim: 

(iavinixtm—ht answer to the petition of rmmy citizens in regard to 
the removal of the obstructions b> navigation existing in Red River, 
at the falla at Alexandria, and in Old River, near its mouth, which 
was referred by your Excellency to 0»a State Engineers, we would 
most respectfully make the following reply; 

As we Lave neither the time nor means at our disposal to make a 
proper survey, tor a full and special report of the condition of these 
obstructions in time for legislative action at this session, we have 
avail ml ourselves of the knowledge before us, and herewith present 
an array of facts that will demonstrate the importance of removing 
these obstructions, itud without entering into a detail of the plans 
that have l"ieu proposed to accomplish these objects, will give some 
general ideas of t he in. 

Oneof the Assistant State Engineers, Colonel E, H. Angamar, having 
been familiar with these subjects for many yiars, was assigned to 
prepare a paper on the subject of the closing of the mouth of Old 
River, and there will be found herewith his report, with a very interest- 
ing series of maps and plans, exhibiting the changes that have 
occurred, about "Old River" since A. [). 1578, and also his 
proposed plan to restore the Mississippi, the Red and Atcha- 
falaya to the corelative positions they occupied at that distaut 
date— thruc hundred years ago. It will be seen by reference to 
plate No. 3, of the accompanying maps, that his proposition is to 
build a series of dams or dikes »eross Old River at suitable points, 
and then di^ canals for the Red River to enter the Mississippi far 
enough above the bead of the Atehafaiaya (as it will then be) so 
that there may be space sufficiently great to let the current of the 
Mississippi carry away the sediment, that would otherwise be de- 
posited in Old River, 

Colonel Angamar has not presented an estimate of the cost of the 
works he proposes, but in the extracts from the reports of former State 



lingineers, which will bo found herewith, an idea cr.ii be formed of 
the magnitude of the work. So many surveys have beet) made and 
the matter so thoroughly discussed in former times, by eminent 
engineers, that we have thought that on account of the importance 
of the subject it would bo very proper to make copious extmcts 
from suiue of the reports, that those who have an interest in the 
matter can form intelligent opinions as to the best mode oi over- 
timing these obstructions, and especially also that these important 
measurements and suggestions may be condensed and perpetuated, as 
there are but few copies of these reports now in existence, and out 
present generation of reading men should have the benefit of them. 

By a riiftH'ouec to pi;Ue !), the, localities mentioned can he under- 
stood. 

There was a {imposition to turn Red Itivet* through Bayou Cutoff, 
between lilackhuwk uud Union Point, but it wan found that the 
Mississippi at low water was above the low water in the Red River, 

Another plan was to close the Atehafaluya at Simrnsport, and let 
fell the Red River come down the Mississippi to the Latenach, 
where an outlet was to be made. 

Sewn] other plans will be found in the extracts we give, nil of 
which are very costly ; but by far the cheapest and simplest nr/m~i- 
mental plan which we wonld propose, is to build a low wftb*r dam 
from TnrnbnU'a Island to the main land, between the month of the 
lied and head of the Atehafaluya, and force low water above Turri- 
bull's Island, Our reasons tot •'■•'■ plM ftre short: The lower 
mouth of Old River Is now upon in the lowest water (see extract 
from Commission of Engineers of 1MT4 ), and even when the Mis- 
sissippi was six feet above low water, the current was running 
out of both mouths in August, 1873. Should this dam be but a few 
feet above low water, say two feet, the pressure against it would 
only be the fall of the water around TnrnbiuTu Island at any stage 
of water, and the tumble, when the water would run over it, would 
only have this fall, say twenty inches, which always being on a 
water cushion, would do uo damage, This Would force all the water 
in lew water above the island, and when the junction at the lower 
end of the {aland in reached, it would be more apt to pass out a 
larger portion to the Mississippi than now by the short and direct 
line at the head of the island. This might possibly injure the low 
water navigation of the Atohafalaya: but, as that country will soon 






lie reached by railroads, a few weeks of low water will affect it but 
little, for, of course, this experimental plan will not affect the high 
water navigation; for, it' the Atchafalaya is left as an outlet, the 
Mississippi will always scour ont a channel when it rises over its 
fattinij water deposit, 

A dam of tlit* kind that wd would propose would cost bat a very 
Braall amount, for it would simply be the rough framed timber coffer 
dam that is lined to dose small crevasses, and, as we demonstrate, the 
pressure could not be more than twenty inches of water, unless the 
lower mouth of Old River should clowe again, and leave the Atcha- 
falaya dry, when ii would have to resist full low water depth ; but, 
as this Is nut probable, it is evident that light timbers could be 
used. 

Iu regard to the falls at Alexandria, we must make the same 
remark as at first, that we have not heen able to make a survey, 
and therefore must fail hack upon the reports of our predecessors ; 
we regret to say that some of the most accurate and important re- 
ports on the falls are not to be obtained, as they too and nearly all 
the maps were destroyed at the burning of the capitol at Baton 
Rouge, hut those that we have heen able to collect we give here- 
with for the same reasons before mentioned. 

Many surveys and reports have been made, and the engineers 
have differed as to the following manner of overcoming this ob- 
struction. It has been proposed to build locks and dig a canal 
around the falls. 

To open and enlarge the Bayou Rapides. 

To remove the falls. 

Or eat a deep channel through the rocks, 

To contract the water-way by jetties, and create a deep, swift 
channel. 

Each of these plana has had its champions, some as the best and 
some as the cheapest, but tbt> only one completely tried was tbo 
jetties, which General Bailey built to pass out the Federal fleet in 
18(13, His plan is certainly the cheapest, but its permanency is ques- 
tionable, even when well built. 

We can suggest no experiment at the falls that could possibly 
come within the power of the State in its present financial condition, 
and therefore, leaving the reports and extract as food for reflect- 
ion for all interested, we must only suggest that it oat- be 
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demonstrated that both the overcoming of the obstruction to navi- 
gation at the falls and at the month of Red River are trnly national 
works, and that the General Assembly of Louisiana now in session 
should at once memorialize the Congress of the United States on 
the subject, and ask that the falls of Red River should be treated as 
the falls of the Ohio, the Mississippi and other falls, and the month 
of Red River be kept open us the mouth of the Mississippi, and that 
surveys he made of these localities (unless those now on file in the 
office of the Chief of Engineers Lie sufficient) having these [imposes 
in view. 

Should the General Assembly fail to memorialize Congress, or should 
Congress fail to direct the surveys and reports to he made, your 
Excellency's order to the State Engineers will insure a complete 
survey and estimate before the next assembling of the Legislature 
of this State. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

M. JEFF. THOMPSON, 
■*■ Chief State Engineer. 



Xkw OaLRAMs, October 14, 1873. 
To Uiit Esi-i-p.jii ■•>•, \V. p. Kellogg. (Jovamor at Louisiana: 

Sir— The undersigned respect fully beg leave to call the attention 
of your Excellency to the fact that the commerce of the Red River 
valley is gradually bill steadily being diverted from this, its natural 
In irket, and tarasf erred to St. Louis, Lnufiville and Cincinnati. 

It is the opinion ol a majority of our people that the only way to 
restore and secure to this Commonwealth the trade of that exten- 
sive and fertile section of country is to improve the navigation of 
Red River, and thereby red nee the cost of trans eortition on the 
fmae to *meh a low rate that competition from the di-tunt. West 
will be rendered impossible. The Federal Government having as- 
mmied the removal of the Big Raft, the two principal points now re- 
quiring attention are the "Falls at Alexandria" and the "Old 
River," which has of late filled up to such an extent that it is appre- 
I tended- that unless something be done soon all water connection 
between the Red, Ouachita and Atehafalaya Rivers with the Mis- 
sissippi will be at an end. 

Therefor^ we pray that you direct the board of State Engineers to 
-examine into the premises and report whot measures would he re- 



quired to prevent said result, th- effuct of which would he so disas- 
terous to the prosperity of the State of Louisiana and the city of New 
Orleans in particular. 

Very Respectfully, 

Mcftehee, Snow den & Violet, 19 1 Gravier. 

Johu T. Hall, 191 Gravier, 

J. W. Burhridjre, 190 Gravier, 

Lehman, Abi ma & Co., 184 and 186 Gravier, 

John Phelps & Co., 192 Gravier, 

Meyer, Wcis & O '., 194 Gravier, 

J. E. Cariin, 5 Delta, 

Jnrey & Gillis, 194 Gravier, 

T. & 8. Henderson, 38 Perdido, 

John M. Sandidge & Co., 39 Perdido, 

Aleus, Sherek & Antey, 36 Perdido, 

Lord & McJV.'ifee, 70 Gravier, 

C. L. Walmsley & Go,, 31 Perdido, 

John T. Hardie & Co., 67 Carondelet, 

David Hadden & Co., (17 Carondelet, 

W. J. Friersmi & Co., 71 Carondelet, 

T. L. Airey & Co., 71 Carondelet, 

Perkins, 8 wen son & Co., 64 Oar on do let. 

Samnel Barrett, (32 Carondelet. 

Aiken & Watts, 60 Carondelet. 

John ChafFe, Bro. & Son, 55 Union. 

Clappe, Bros. & Co., 50 Union. 

Stewart, Bros. & Co., 46 Union. 

Rawlings & Murrell, 45 Union. 

Block & Brittin, IS and 50 Canal. 

George D. Hite, 4 Tehonpitoulas. 

Nalle & Cammack, li)3 Gravier. i 

■G. W. Sentell & Co., 195 Gravier. 

0. .0. Peckett, master steamer Trenton. 

B. R. Splaue, pilot steamer Lessie Taylor. 

H. A. Dunbar, pilot steamer S. B. Trenton. 

S. H. Patterson, steamer Stella Black. 

J. C. Mitchell, N. 0. G. E. packet Co. 

-Chas. Thorn, steamer Carrie A. Thorn. 

W.. J. Boardman, steamer John T. Moore. 
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H, L. Lee, steamer GlatHota. 

M. Wood, steamer La Belle. 

Gub. Hotlge, steamer Bastrop. 

J. W, Uliinkr, hiciiiucr Li>iuw;nia. 

L. P. Delahouaaye, steamer Bastrop. 

H. H. Broad, steamer Bertha, 

James A, Aikeo, steamer C. H. Durfee. 









BEPORT OF E. H. ANGAMAR, Assistant Slate BugiuB* 



New Ohleass, January 12, 18T4. 
To the HoDornble Btmril of Shiln Eugiueunii 

Agreeably to a resolution of this Honorable Board, that I should 
prepare ft report on that part of a petition of sundry influential citi- 
zens of this State to the Governor, wherein they "pray that this 
hoard should examine into and suggest what measures would he re- 
quired to prevent the filling up of Red River and the threatening 
separation of the Mississippi from the Red and Atchafalaya rivers." 
1 beg leave to respectfully submit the following, to wit : 

Old river (that part of the old channel of the Mississippi river 
surrounding the Island formed by the Shreve Cut-off) is ahout seven 
teen miles long. Ahout six miles from its head is the mouth of the 
Red River, ami two miles further is the head of the Atchafalaya 
the lower part of said Old river having been closed many yearn ago, 
the upper partis the only navigable link of communication, through 
which can be brought to New Orleans, their natural market, the 
immense products of that most extensive and fertile territory com- 
posed of the Ouachita, Tensas, Red River, Atchafalaya and Opelousas 
valleys, besides those of a large portion of Northeastern Texas and 
Southeastern Arkansas, (the lower part of Old river has lately reopen- 
ed itself anil steamboats are now using it, but it is an accidental and 
momentary opening only bonnd to gorge up and close again shortly, 
and will not be considered in this report). From an official report, 
of the committee on Internal Improvements of the General Assem- 
bly, of this State, of 1871, we see that "the yearly shipments of 
cotton from that section of country amount to 800,000 bales, which, 
with other products ami return supplies, swell its commerce to 100,- 
000 tons, worth about $50,000,000, requiring for its transportation 
a steamboat tonnage of about 10,000 tons, and giving rise to mer- 
cantile operations of about $100,000,000 per annum." 

The above official quotation requires no commeut to demonstrate 
how deeply important it is to the State of Louisiana and the City of 
New Orleans to secure that commerce and prevent its diversion ; 
and the uneasiness of one people as to its threatening loss can be 
easily appreciated when we state that the stream over which must 
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be transported the immense amount of products above specified 
(" Old River"), which formerly was about a mile wide, is now hardly 
400 feet wide in many places, and that the channel, once about 
eighty leet deep, is now hardly four feet deop at low water, and has 
been as shallow as twenty-seven inches. (See the undersigned's 
Report to the General Assembly of "I860. ) In fact, that navigation 
would have been destroyed long since were it not fur the temporary 
reliefs applied to it at different times, hy appropriations of money, 
by the work of State boats, and by means of erit-offs, at a total 
expenditure amounting to no lees than one million dollars. 

In ISIS- 10-47, the navigation of Old River was so very near being 
entirely suspended that the then Board ol Public Work* proposed 
and executed the " Haccourci cut-off." 

H-ivunioi- I'. i). II. hurt, i.hen State En jfinrer, opposed that measure 
very strenuously, and stated at the time Ihttt the relief so afforded to 
that navigation would hare a temporary effect only, and that, within 
a few years the Mississippi would resume its old level and fill up 
again the gorges of the Old River. (.State Engineer's Reports 
1840-47.*) 

The predictions of the far-seemg engineer have tit dor Innately 
been realized, and the prospects tjf losing all navigable communica- 
tion between the Red and the Mississippi rivers are now just as 
threatening as they were before the above temporary reliefs wen- 
applied, and it is tlio opinion of all practical men, engineers, cap- 
tains and pilots, tli.tt the longer we wait before taking act in u in the 
matter, the greater will he the difficulty and greater also will be the 
cost. 

In fact it is a prevail tig omaion, based upon facts, that were it not 
for the large and yawning crevasses loft open since the war in the 
upper river parishes, and through which an immense volume 
of Mississippi wafer is poured into Red and Ouachita Rivers, 
and which more than doubles their natural water discharged, the 
" Old River" channel would have been before this day among the 
things of the past. 

The danger and the necessity of action in the premises beiug 



* Bstrl/M iiiiin itin EnKifiuur'n Kepnrt, 18*7! " Bien gtttje nn [ml»e irtVnipiH lirr iV ivi'uti- 
riftitrn le* il»]j£f.rft itnntla rmvlgaUmi tit. Lu UtvlerA TCmtKuenl rannncae j,nr unit.", itu .SIhtuvh 
on! pflfc OBMmnanlJii tt'tl > tt a an n nfom dn Btwyftff mob >4*bitofl rolM$l?*nwiB n nut att do 
VjuiHts Aid BAOflonn Mil »>'V, CQcntaJTno ii.'itt ytis hiwAUitvy la nnvi£>iUun *U< In KU'Uwii 
Ji.iMij.' il'tmn muninn. [H^ritiiuii'iitt* nt /iteiU ni L rLimimtit L iit liuuiKvup ilu rmil u la I'lil'tii' 
JufiHwnn iVl'Ktui " 
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once admitted, now comes the practical questiun, "How can the 
threatening danger he prevented, and how can that all important 
navigable communication between the Red an J Mississippi rivers 
be securer! in a permanent manner?" 

For the eighth time does this matter now come before our Legis- 
lature: 1846, 1847, 1855, 1856, 1859, 18(i0, and 1861, when the 
writer of these lines was called upon to submit to the Legislative 
Assembly ft report upon the subject, and, in answer to the above 
question will say, let us first inquire into the causes by the work- 
ings of which the results or effects to be overcome have been pro- 
duced, and then it will be much easier b» find out the remedy for it. 

In this case, the cause of the disorder is bo very plain that our 
tusk will be quite easy. It will suffice to examine and compare 
the scries of maps of Old River in our possession j they are a true, 
almost tangible history of the ease, and will point out to us, in a 
most forcible manner by what agencies the present state of things 
has been brought about, ami how they can be counteracted and 
overcome. 

The first map we submit (plate So. 1} is a copy of a map dated 
1578, nearly throo hundred years ago ! drawn by a monk named 
Ptolemy, a Venitian, who was a member of the De Soto party, the 
first white men who ever floated on the bosom of Red River, ^The 
original is deposited in tbe National Library of Madrid, Spain.) 

The next map of reeord of the same locality bears date of 1722 
(about one hundred and fifty years later) ; it was drawn by a 
French engineer named Broutin; its outlines are so similar to those 
of the map of the Monk Pcolemy that we did not think necessary 
to reproduce it. Tin? only noticable difference between the two 
being that in the map of Broutin there is marked a double line 
with the accompany iog words : "Portage de la Croix'' (Portage 
of the Cross), which does not exist in the I'tolemy roup, and extends 
from bank to bunk across the short neck of laud where the distance 
from river to river is the shortest, and where about one hundred 
years later the Shreve cut-off was executed. 

That portage must have been a military corduroy road opened by 
the French to facilitate transportation of military stores to Port 
Tunica, at that time garrisoned by "troops of that nation. (Tbe 
original of that map is at the Grand Library of Paris, France). 

The third map of record ( also included in our plate No. 1 ) is by 
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A French engineer named Lafon, who was a membwr of the famous 
Bienville expedition. It is dated 1K05 ; its outline* correspond 
exactly with the other two ; the only peculiarity about it being that 
it is the first map when; the Atehafalaya i« put down by its real 
name ; that stream being designated in the maps of Ptolemy and 
Brontin without any name of its own, and only by the words, 
"Riviere qui va an Grand Lac ties Schetiinaches" (river leading to 
the Grand Lake of the Schefcimaehes). (The origiual of said map 
can be seen at the Grand Library of Paris. 

The foarth map of record, and also included in our plate No, 1, is 
by the State engineer ,- it is dated 1330 — and offers no peculiarities 
other than its perfect resemblance with the others (the original 
was in the State library in the capital at Baton Rouge, and was there 
destroyed by fire). The four maps above mentioned, and all com- 
prised in our plate No. 1, cever a period of more than two hundred 
and fifty years ; their outlines are so much alike that any one of 
the four can answer for the others, and they demonstrate to us in 
an undeniable - manner, that before the hand of man iuterferred with 
the laws of nature, and the regimen of the Mississippi by the fell- 
ing of forests, the building of levees, the digging of cut-oils, and the 
washing of the banks by steamboat waves, the meande rings of 
the big river were not of a changeable nature as they now are, and 
the caving of the banks, now so frequent, were almost unheard of; 
these mapH show us that, during that very long period of time; the 
course, width and shape (and of course the depth) of the Missis- 
sippi around the bend now known as " Old River" remained 
unchanged. 

In those maps we see that during the two hundred and fifty years the 
Mississippi has been plowing his mighty waters around Old (liver ; 
that about midway down in the bend the Tributary (Red River) 
was emplying its waters tltrnily into the main river and that, a little 
below, the outlnl (Atehafalaya) was receiving its waters directly from 
the main river. 

In 1830, a man named Shreve (the founder of Shraveport), who 
was keeping a ferry boat at the foot of the bend where was *'the 
portage of the cross," undertook to cut a ditch across that narrow- 
neck of land and exactly where the "portage road" was. 

The poor, uneducated man had no idea, probably, that the dig- 
ging of this little ditch would eventually be the making of a new 
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Mississippi river. However, at the next flood, the Mississippi find- 
ing as much fall (2 feet G inches,) within the distance of a few 
hundred yards as it formerly had around a bend of seventeen miles, 
went at once jumping, roaring and tearing through the new chan- 
nel and in a few months time cut out for itself a full sine bed suffi- 
cient to accomodate its waters; and thus the insignificant ditch of 
the unsuspecting ferryman soon became a big river capable of 
bearing on its wide bosom thousands of steamboats laden with the 
products of this immense continent. 

During that eventful year (1880~18&1), immediately after the 
opening of the cnt-off, no very perceptible changes occurred in Old 
River, besides the slacking up of the current and itB almost lake- 
like appearance (see in plate 2 the lines thus marked ) 

<>ut from that date out changes, great and rapid, and well defined, 
have made their appearance. Look at the same plate '2 dated 1839, 
eight years only after the cut-off, and follow the outlines thus 

marked - and we will see that the upper part of Old River 

has become greatly contracted, especially near the head, and that its 
lower end, near ttie Mississippi, has been filled up to such an extent 
that the separation between the two streams is almost complete. 
Those lines are from a map by the lato talented L juis Bri uger, who 
for many years held the responsible position of United States Sur- 
veyor General in the State ; ( the original was deposited iu the State 
Library at Baton Bouge and was destroyed by fire during the bile 
war). The outlines indicated in the same plate No. 2 show the 
changes that had occurred within the sixteen years following the 
opening of the cut-off ; they are from a map by that sterling en- 
gineer, the late D. A. Bandall, who had general charge of the State 
snag boats for many years, and cleared more bayous and done more 
work of improvements on our navigable streams than any other man. 
Said map is dated 1847, and shows the continuation of the same 
process of filling up already apparent in the preceding, with this 
difference only that the results are much more forcibly delineated. 
Upper Old River is still more contracted, and is taking a more 
southerly course near the place of meeting with the Mississippi, and 
lower Old Kiver does not communicate any more with the Missis. 
aippi. It was at that time that the complete separation of the two 
rivers became an threatening that, as we have stated above, the 
momentary relief of the Haceonrci cut-off was resorted to. 
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Plate No. 2. indicates a I bo the outlines of an original oiftg, dated 
1859, aud since destroyed by the tire of the State House at Baton 
Rouge, drawn by the writer of the report after a most careful sur- 
vey and soundings. 

It shows that notwithstanding the relief all'oided by the Rac- 
conrci cut-off, the laws of nature whereby the separation of the lied 
from the Mississippi River was being operated, have resumed the 
ascendency and continue their slow but unremitting aud sure work : 
Upper Old River has become a narrow, contracted aud shallow 
stream, with only twenty-seven inches of water over the bar in the 
month of September. When said map was drawn, a period of 
thirty- five years ouly had elapsed since the S breve cut-off, and 
during that time the work nf filling up executed by Urn Mississippi 
in Old river bad amounted to the figure of 5,700,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth, which at the rate of cunt mud thin day for moving 
earth, won Id amount to the ap paling sum of $;}, 887,501), 000 or 
$8 2o", 142,80(1 per year! What a pity our poor taxpayers can not 
turn the energies of such a terrible worker as old Moschaciibe to 
building up the levees. In order to judge of the amount of filliug 
up done during that period look at profile plate 6. Plate 5, is a 
theoretical and imaginary map, drawn bv the undersigned, indicating 
what will be the ultimate result, of the laws of native that have 
worked the state of things exhibited in plates Nos. 2, and 'd, un- 
less some artificial means are resorted to for the purpose of prevent- 
ing the separation of tin- two rivers. 

It is not insisted upon that the realization of this imaginary map 
will take place this or next year, nor as long as the large crevasses 
in the upper river parishes are loft <>p4D; but that, under the exist- 
ing influenced, it will happen sooner or later is a matter of undoubt- 
ed certainty. 

Now let us resume aud draw from what precedes such conclusions 
as the maps we have submitted wilt lead us to. 

From plate No, 1 covering a lapse of time of about two hundred 
and fifty years, we have seen that formerly the three rivers, Missis- 
sippi, Red aud Atchafalaya were in direct communication in the bend 
now called "Old River;" the tributary (Red River) then emptied its 
waters directly into the main river, and the outlet (Atchafalaya) 
received its waters directly from the main river, and as long as said 
rivers remained in that relative position, no tangible changes in their 
course, size aud shape could be seen. 
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Plate No. 11 has shown us that in 1830, the Shreve cut-off was 
effected, whereby the main river ceased to send the bulk of its waters 
through the old river bend and taking the short and more inclined 
shute offered by the cut-off, abandoned, as it weie, its wonted 
channel and consequently ceased to he iu the same immediate and 
direct connection with the two smaller streams; and that, from that 
day, the bed around the old bend commenced filling up iu a steady and 
continuous manner ; and hence we plainly see and are compelled to 
acknowledge that the change iu the correlative position of the three 
rivers occasioned by the Shrere cut-off is the canse of the disorders 
that have followed ; and hence also we are brought to the very 
forcible conclusion that, in order to put an end to said disorders and 
their detrimental consequences, we must try and replace said three 
rivers iu their original correlative positions, knowing that the cause 
of the disorder being once removed, the disorder itself will be bound 
to disappear and matters will reasaurne their normal and natural 
state. 

From the above we have ascertained that the causa of the lilling 
up of Old river is the disruption or the separation of that part of 
the river from the main river, and it follows that to prevent its 
complete filling and the loss of all water communication now 
threatening we must replace said rivers in the same direct commu- 
nication they were in during the period extending from 1578 to 1*30. 

And now comes this important question, how can it be done ? To 
which we will very readily answer by referring the reader to Plate 
No. 4, (another conjectural map of ours), where he will see that, 
and how we have replaced the three rivers (the main, the tributary and 
the onllet) in the very sanir juxtaposition and co-relation they 
were in from 1578 to 18110, tbe only difference being that the meet- 
ing place of the three rivers has been transferred a few miles 
eastward of the old bend, for the simple reason that, not feeling 
able to cope with our gigantic river, nor to accomplish the super- 
human task of forcing it back again in the old channel it occupied 
three hundred years ago, we have taken the much more easily man- 
aged small streams (the Red and the Atchafalaya rivers) by the 
hand, as it were, and led them into n direct communication and 
contact with tbe Mississippi, so that, by said operations, once more, 
and as in olden times (compare plates No. 1. and No. 4.1, the 
tributary (tied River) empties its waters directly in the main river, 
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-and the outlet (the Atcbafalaya) receives ha w a tern directly from 
the main river, which being accomplished, the danger of the Red 
and Atcbafalaya becoming separated from the Mississippi river is 
overcome and at an end, and the question, "how to secure in a 
permanent manner the water connection of said three streams," is 
satisfactorily answered. 

It is hoped and believed that, in the eotirae of the above remarks, 
it has been demonstrated in almost a tangible manner how tho 
dangers very rightfully apprehended by the signers of the above- 
mentioned petition to the Governor can bfe averted, and how the 
boon of a healthy and permanent navigable communication between 
the Mississippi and the fertile territory of Western Lonisianacan be 
permanently secured; it is also believed that, after such a clear and for- 
cible statement of facts, it would be useless and a most futile to dwell 
upon and attempt to urge the necessity of earryin^ oin the works of 
improvement delineated in ptate No. 8; and, therefore, hoping that 
the problem of "How to prevent the closing up navigable communi- 
cation between the Red and the Mississippi rivers?'' has been 
satisfactorily solved, I remain, very respectfully, 

E. H. ANGAMAK, 
Of the Board of State Engineers. 



In George T, Dunbar's report to the Board of Public Works of 
Louisiana, made in the year 1840, in speaking of the closing of Old 
River, he says: 

In leaking a report upon this subject, I hold it entirely useless to 
advance theories and opinions. Volumes might be written to sup- 
port different opinions, and many sound arguments advanced, but tho 
conclusion would be that the party which had made DO examination 
of the effects produced, would lind itself farther from a right view 
of the bubject than ever. [ shall, therefore, to avoid the contro- 
versy attendant upon conflicting opinions, confine my sell', as nearly 
as possible to my observations, and merely stato the facta aa they 
occur. 

By referring to my report upon this subject laid before you in 
May last, it will be found that on. the eighteenth day of January, 18:J0, 
we had five and a haJf feet water over the bar at the mouth of Bed 
River, five and a half feet water on the bar in the Atcbafalaya, 
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eighteen inches say over the bar at tbe lower month, and ten feet 
over the bar iu the upper mouth ; showing a difference o! four and 
a half feet between the bar in the npper mouth, and the bar in the 
Atehafalaya. 

On the 13th of February, 1839, we had ten feet water over the 
bar at the month of Bed River, seventeen feet in the upper mouth 
with no current, twelva and a half feet iu thy: mouth of tbe Atehafa- 
laya, with a strong em-rent, and four and a half feet over the 'bar at 
the lower mouth, showing an increase of deposits on the bar at lied 
River of two feet, and one of three and a half feet on the bar at the 
lower mouth, while the relative depths of the Atehafalaya and the 
upper mouth remained the sanie. This estimate was based upon 
the supposition that the bar in the Atehafalaya, being composed of 
hard blue day, would not cut by the action of the water. 

By my examinations this season we have the following results: 
The main part of the lower mouth was two and a half feet out of 
water, the balance was entirely dry, with the exception of a small 
communication about ten feet wide (ride plan A ) on a level with 
the surface of the water. The soundings show a depth of seven and 
a half feet iu the channel over the bar in the upper mouth (vide 
plan A, J six inch en water on the shuaiest part of the bar at Red 
river (vide plan B,) and five ant! a half feet on the bar iu the Ateha- 
falaya (vide plan 0.) The present difference then between the bars 
in the tipper mouth and tbe Atuhafalaya is two feet; making a de- 
crease of difference between the two of two and a half feet since 
-January lasr. 

1 am inclined to believe that the bed of the Atchafalaya is cutting, 
but having no fixed point by which I could test it, I am unable to 
say positively that it has out; however, by far the greater portion of 
the differences has been caused by deposits. The navigation has 
been exceedingly favored by uur not having any high water in the 
Mississippi, but still, low a.s the water has been, the deposits at the 
various points have been enormous. 

The dark-colored portion of the island in front of Bishop's land- 
ing (videplau A) is the only portion which was visible during the 
low water of 1838 ; since then the island has extended to the position 
marked upon the plan, being entirely closed below. In the space 
comprehended between the point of this island (A) aud the bar 
opposite (G), we had during the low stage of water in 1838 upwards 
9 
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of thirty feet water. The same stage this season wonkl have given 
scant thirteen feet in the deepest part. By examining the pass A 
(plan A), we find a narrow channel with thirty-six feet water, show- 
ing the effort of Red River to seek the deep water of the Mississippi; 
with what success this effort was met, the har, to which I have just 
referred, wilt best explain. The deposit was cut from the pass and 
precipitated immediately below, making a nucleus upon wliieli the 
(Sight; river h fust forming its banks. I now turn tho attention of 
the board to pkn Br By an accurate observation of the soundings 
and profile of the river, marked V to CI (vide plan D), we arc led to 
believe that Old Bivw in this neighborhood is contracting for the 
purpose of affording a narrow channel for Bed River. We find at 
F a channel cm}y three hundred feet wide, averaging forty feet in 
depth. Following Lho line of sounding* from F toward the Ateha- 
falaya, and we discover between the points E and A the b,o)d outline 
of the great, bar which is forming, and which stem* to me to be the 
chief obstruction we have lo encounter. On thin line, immediately 
under the small island A, we find twenty-seven feet water, but by 
referring to the soundings and profile from V to G and from G to 
snag O, we discover that this channel tones itself on the aboul below. 
On the line from A to D, immediately across and in tlift- mouth of 
Red River, we dud the deepest water h-youd the outline or summit 
of the bar, and in direction of the Atonafaiaya, and by examining 
the different lines of sounding along and across the bar, we see the 
depth clntuge suddenly fr.jin thirteen feet to seventy-six feet towards 
the Atchafalaya. 

%'hat this bar must increase so as to close the channel without 
having a space tor Red River is evident, as otherwise the deposit 
would never have formed a regular line E to A, but would have left 
a very deep channel at E. When the waters of the Mississippi are 
up, there is no contending force to oppose them in passing through 
their old channel until they reach this point, and here the 
greater portion of the si diment must be precipitated. The question 
is often asked why has not this been done before ? I conceive that 
the question has ao bearing whatever upon the matters before us. 
Previous to the out-off being made, the Atchafalaya had not, nor 
could have any effect upon it. Hut after the cut-off was made the 
influence of the Atchafalaya was felt. A firm barrier was thrown 
across the upper month, the Atchafalaya afforded a passage for the 
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wider of Red River and a liar was soon formed across the lower 
inoutb. Now the increase of these bars is daily weakening the force 
of Ked River as regards its contention with the Mississippi, and at 
the name time rendering tlie Atchafalaya a more powerful agent in 
destroying tbe communication of lied River with the Mississippi. 

I will now tarn the attention of tbe board to plan 0, showing the 
plan, soundings, and profiles of tbe first mile and three-quarters of 
the Atchafalava. TLe contrast exhibited at the first glance between 
the deep waters and tbe shoal, together with tbe position of the 
niouib, would induce any one to pronounce, unhesitatingly, the im- 
possibility of lied tfivcr going down the Atchafalaya. Upon exam- 
ination of the profile, it will be found tlvat, with the exception of the 
small bar at the mouth, and tin: bar at the Covdle, the whole map 
hi nothing more than a batik of soft mud, and that in the event of 
tlie remold of tbe bar at the CWille, we would have very deep water 
from the bar at the mouth down. As a proof of this, Mr. Jobn 
Harmonsou, a long resideut on tho island, states that during the low 
water of 1830 and 1831, tbe re was a raft of logs in tbe Atchafalaya 
half barred in fbe mud Th<^ Coviih? w»5 suddenly swelled by heavy 
rain, the timber furred into Old River, and a channel seventeen feet 
in depth (Mt, where the timber rested. It will also be noticed that 
the mouth is daily chugging its position. The position marked in 
red, and exhibiting a long narrow neck of laud, was a few years 
since as high as tbe main laud; now it is only a few feet above low 
water, with numerous breaks in the bank. Tbe capability of the 
Atchafalaya to vent the water of the Rod River is without doubt, 
tbe section being much larger than at the Rap ions. The opinftn 
that the Atchafalaya was a portion of, or, in other words, tbe old 
channel of Red River, soems to me to be erroneous. This opinion 
is based upon the fact that the geological formation is very similar 
to that of Red River, but it must be remembered that during high 
water very little of the Red River water ever flowed beyond it. 
Again, if we examine the profile, we find it bearing evidence that tbe 
Atchafalaya owes its depth at the mouth entirely to the abrasion of 
the banks by the Mississippi. 

This argument, however, has been opposed by supposing the raft 
in the Atchafalaya to have caused the deposit in the moutb. . The 
raft could not have bad this effect without tbe sediment first filling 
in its own neighborhood. This baa not been done, for there is no 
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place in the Atehafalaya, after we pass the first mile and three-quar- 
tern where the water is not deeper than across the mouth of Red 
River. Again, one of the oldest settlers in the neighborhood states 
that, about twenty years since, he rode across the Atehafalaya at low 
water, and found the banks, or bed, to be full eight feet above the 
surface of the Mississippi. Thin goes strongly to show that its depth 
La caused by the inroads of the Mississippi, lint the moat conclusive 
evidence which I can offer upon this subject is a survey of the River 
Mississippi, or "St. Louis," made by order of the French government 
(luring 1715 to 1725 by the sieur X'iron. This chart has never been 
published, but a copy of it was obtained by the late Joseph M. White, 
J'jKij., to whom I am indebted for the copy in my possession. This 
survey Bho-ws the changes in this neighborhood to have heen very 
frreat and wonderful, The Atehafalaya has no communication what- 
ever with the Mississippi. The river, instead of running southwest 
past the mouth of Red River, runs south, 20 deg. east across the 
present island. In the channel of the stream existed two islands, 
fqrming what was called les trois Cbeuanx. As to the truth of the 
survey, I enn vouch for it ; I have examined the island and found 
evidences of the channels alluded to. 

The hope that the ehanuel of Old Red river would fill up part the 
mouth of the Atehafalaya before any serious injury could bo done 
to the navngation of Rod River I consider vain. Tin- harrier across 
the lower mouth gains several feet in height every season, and as it 
gains, the channel beyond will be less affected by the Mississippi; no 
instance can be cited of the filling of any low ground beyond a high 
bank. The bank destroys the current, and precipitates the sediment 
upon and immediately around it. From the results shown by my 
examinations, we arrive at the following conclusions: First, the de- 
posits will cause ft long extended bar, leaving barely depth for the 
boats to pass in low water. Second, That the bar will increase to 
fluch au extent as to cause the destruction of the low water naviga- 
tion, but still leave a passage for a great portion of the water. 
Third, That the mouths will close entirely, and force the water to 
seek its outlet in the Atehafalaya. 

In either case the low water navigation of the Atehafalaya is 
made ; let the bar increase but two feet and we will have six feet 
over the bar in the Atehafalaya in dead low water. I pretend not 
to give any decisive opinion as to the ultimate result ; indeed 1 feel 
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that it can not be done ; the exarni nation of another season may 
produce entirely different results. One high water in the Missis- 
sippi will decide the matter. We well know that, contrary to all 
theory, all expectation, and all experience, the upper month closed 
long before the lower. The cause still exists, and what has been 
done can and may be done again. We cau not pretend to contend 
against the cause, but we can counteract the effects. In dismissing 
this important subject I have to request that the board will ailow 
me to continue my examinations at thiw point at such times as i 
may deem necessary, ] have established points and levels, to 
enable me at any time to ascertain the precise changes which may 
take place. 

In the report made by Charles Ellet, on the Mississippi and Ohio 
riverB, nmde in 18o3, tinder the auspices of the United Stafes, when 
speaking of the enlargement of the Atchafalaya, he says: 

The Atchaiiilaya is by far the largest of the existing or former 
outlets of the Mississippi; and it has been often proposed to resort 
to its channel as the best and most efficient drain for the floods 
which now threaten the conn try below Us source. 

In concurring with this popular idea, so far as to advise a com- 
mencement of the gradual and progressive enlargement ol'thiagreat 
stream, it is not intended to represent the work as easy to accom- 
plish, or in itself an effectual remedy for the floods of lower 
Louisiana. 

It will, in fact, be found to be an exceedingly difficult and costly 
undertaking, and one which will need to bo conducted cautiously 
and not too rapidly, if it is to be effected without serious injury to the 
region through which the waters are to be conveyed. 

The Atchafalaya leaves the old channel of the Mississippi about 
two miles below the mouth of Rt*d River, and 310 miles, by the 
windings of the channel, above the Gulf of Mexico. It flows nearly in & 
southwardly direction; and when the Mississippi is swollen by Hoods, 
it serves as a natural rent for a portion of the present excess of 
waters, of which it bears off' a large volume to the sea. 

At its source its average surface width in extreme high water i« 
about COO feet; its depth fifty-five »feet ; its slope six inches per 
mile; and its discharge not less than 85,000 cubic feet per Becond. 
It is about equal, measured by tho area of its channel and the 
volume of water which it conveys, to one-tivelflh part of the capacity 
of the Mississippi above New Orleans. 
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It has long been supposed that the Atehafalaya was the ancient 
bed of Red River, when that stream hud no connection with the Mis- 
sissippi, but found its way to the, Gnlf of Mexico by an independent 
channel. The union of the two streams — the Mississippi and Bed 
River — is accounted for, in this theory, by the supposition that, at 
tin; point where their iv.n.-i - ii"iv mingle, their channels thru ex- 
hibited opposing flexures, and the current gradually cutting away 
the intervening soil, brought the streams together and made their 
waters common. 

This has become of late years a very popular theory, and is sup- 
ported by several plausible arguments. The position of the month 
of Red River on the one band, and that of the source of the 
Atcbafalaya on the other; the direction by which Red River enters, 
and that by which the Atehafalaya leaves the old channel of the 
Mississippi correspond perfectly with the assumption that the curves 
of the two adjacent streams gradually approached, until they finally 
cut into each other. Besides, the color of the soil composing the 
west bank of the Atcbafalaya at its source indicates clearly a lied 
River origin. But, notwithstanding the plausibility and force of 
these facts, they are not at all conclusive, hnt^apply with equal 
directness to another view that will be hero suggested. 

In fact, the hypothesis which attributes the origiual formation <>f 
the Atehafalaya to the discharge of Red River is found, on a careful 
examination, to he wholly untenable. It results from actual meas- 
urements of the channels of these two rivers; that while the 
Atehafalaya at its source has a prevailing depth at high water, in 
uikl-ehanne] way, of onlj about tiity-five feet, Red River, at its 
mouth, only three miles distant, exhibits a depth of more than one 
hundred feet; that, while the Atcbafalaya is con lined within a 
channel less than six hundred feet wide tit its surface, in high water 
the width of Red River, between banks, a mile above its mouth, is 
mere than 1100 feet; and that, while the descent of the Atehafalaya 
at or near its month is six inches per mile, that of Red River, where 
it enters Old River, is at low water less than one inch per mile. 

The hypothesis of a former continuous channel, common to these 
two streams, ro different in all* their features, most, therefore, cun- 
oede a sudden and remarkable change iu the character of the sup- 
posed ancient Red River, at the precise point of the present junction 
of that stream with the Mississippi. Such a change, and the exact 
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coincidenoe of that ehange with the point of accidental contact of 
the two shifting channels is, indeed, not impossible, but it it?, at least 
quite improbable. A lens violent and much in ore satisfactory theory, 
to account for the existence of the Atchafalaya — one of the most 
remarkable features of the Mississippi — may be suggested, though 
the wri'er lias not had fall opportunities to submit it to a very rigid 
inspection. 

Black River, the proper continuation of the Ouachita, corresponds 
much more closely in the dimensions of its channel with those of the 
Atcbafahtya than Red River. The genera) direction of the Ouachita 
is from north to south, corresponding well with the present general 
course of the Atchafalaya. 

The idea has impressed itself upon the mind of the writer, that 
in the original condition of the delta, ttio Ouachita, as well as Red 
River, descended by an independent channel to the Oulf, which 
then, perlaps, set up through a bay as Far as the head of Lake 
Chicot. 

The Mississippi at that period pursued its present general direc- 
tion, Red River bad also its own independent channel <o the Gulf, in 
the present valiej of the Teche, where it has left abundant traces 
of its course, in "the composition of the s nil and in the width and 
form of the immediate valley of the present stream from above the 
rapids at Alexandria down to Berwick's Bay. The Ouachita was 
thus an independent stream, descending to the Bfia between Red 
River and the Mississippi. 

According to this hypothesis., the Ouachita and the Mississippi, 
by the gradual approach of opposite ln-ruls, ultimately united their 
waters, and the Ouachita was, my to speak, cut in two— tho northern 
part afterwards serving as a feeder to the Mississippi, and the South- 
ern end acting as an outlet for its surplus water in times of flood. 

The Ouachita haviug been a stream of smaller class than Red 
River, may be adduced as a reason why the present channel of the 
Atchafalaya, which was formed to accommodate the volume which 
that river, and not Red River, brought down, is insufficient for tho 
discbarge of the present volume of R«id River. The Ouachita flow- 
ing directly down the plane of the delta, which it has been shown, 
descends at the rate of right -inches per mile, accounts for the 
greater fall of the Atchafalaya which takes the same direction paral- 
lel with the dip of the same plane. 
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Subsequently to the junction of Ouachita and the Mississippi, 
Red River — then continuing on below Alexandria in the same south- 
easterly direction which it still pursues above that point — flowed 
over its natural levee, and, taking an easterly direction through the 
swamps, united its waters with those of the Ouachita at the 
present mouth of the Black River, Under this hypothesis, the 
increased volume below the confluence of these streams, in the 
course of ...thousands of years, nrny have produced the larger 
channel known as Kcil iiher, which eve:] now i ■ scarcel) Buffieienl 
to a c com od ate their collected waters. 

According to this view, which is suggested as the most plausible 
explanation of the existence of the Atchafalaya, that strcfim was the 
ancient channel of the Ouachita, or its prolongation, Black River; 
and the present channel of Red River, below the mouth of liiaok, 
was subsequently enlarged by the union of the waters uf the Red 
aud Black, 

These considerations are not without a practical value in the pre- 
sent discussion. 

If it be true that the Ouachita had an ancient independent outlet 
through the Atchafalaya, the fact that this outlet has not increased 
in cupactiy since its function has been to give passage to the waters 
of the Missisuppi, which it conveys to the sea-level by a slope twice as 
great aB I hat of the Mississippi itself, is further evidence that (lie ap- 
prehension so often expressed, that it may ultimately absorb (he Mis- 
sissippi, is without reasonable foundation. 

lu fact, it is not yet demonstrated that this outlet may not have 
been one of those original -vents which, like the Plaquemines, Man- 
chac, and Lafourche, aud uumeroiiB other bayous, wore formed, 
as the outlets near the mouth of the river are now formed 
during the deposition of the soil, aud for the purpose of relieving 
the channel of ita high water load. Be that as it may, the Atchafa- 
laya has existed for ages, and now exhibits Bigirn rather of a pro- 
gressive contraction than an enlargement of ite area. There is, in 
fact, not only no reason to believe that it will ever open its own, 
'channel wider and deeper, but scarcely even substantial ground to 
hope that this result oau ho materially promoted by any moderate 
amount of cost or labor. 

The Atchafalaya, at its source, draws from the Mississippi, 10 
very high floods, about 85,000 cubic feet of water pel second, or 



about eight per cent of the actual discharge of the main chancel 
of the river. But the right or west bank of the bayon, is overflowed 
in high floods by tlie buck water of the Mississippi, or by that of 
the Red River ; and below the mouth of bayou Des Glaizs, five 
miles from the source of the Atcbafalaya, the extreme high water 
discharges, constantly increased by accession from Red River, to 
about 140,000 cubic feet per second — or thirteen per cent., of the 
total discharge of the main channel of the river.* 

No obHervation was obtained at the time of extreme highwatfr. 

It is by observing tbese accessions from Red Riwr, when the 
Mississippi has begun to fall, and the confined water of Red River 
obtains vent, that we are enabled to account for that red deposit on 
the west bank of the bayou, which has been so long regarded as conclu- 
sive evidence that this was once the proper channel of Red River itself. 
While the bayou is drawing in the water of the Mississippi at its source, 
tbe water uf Rod River, charged with its characteristic deposit, and 
deeply colored, Hows rapidly through tbe swamps and pours over 
the whole west bank of the Atchafftlaya for a space of four or five 
uiiles, from Old River down to Sirnmsport, and slowly mingles with 
that of the Mississippi, It is from this Red River overflow that the 
west hank of the Atcbafalaya receives the red stain. But the over- 
tlon from that quarter diminishes as we descend, and a red deposit 
becomes also less ami less clearly defined. 

In this, the upper part of its source, the Atcbafalaya may be 
easily and cheaply enlarged. Tbe purpose may be effected by first 
cultivating its borders and clearing oil' all vegetable growth, and 
then cutting down tbe salient points, and encouraging the action of 
the water upon them. The difficulty, however, of converting the 
stream into an efficient outlet is not found here at it3 source, but in- 
creases from mile to mile as it descends, until it discharges itself, by 
numerous mouths into Grand river; and again, through numerous 
bayous, leading from that river into the lakes which intervene be- 
tween it and the Gulf. 

The real difficulty consists iu the fact, that the Atcbafalaya loses 
its importance and its power as it advances below the Bayou des 
Glaize. It yields the water winch it had drawn from the Missis- 

* When tlio Ali-liiuiiliivii wim iMiiiceii (April 3d. IBS/I), the watt r bail fallen at its nouroo to 
two foot two inches. The actual discharge wan then found 10 bt^~ 

At itn soure*-... .■. ..77.100 cubic fret per tecond. 

Brluw Bityoo Des filalio IK, 71X1 cubit feel per accoiid 
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sippi and Red River to numerous outlets, which diverge from it to 
the right arid left; and, as it received accessions from Red River, 
which were discharged into it from the swamps above, so it dis- 
charges tbetn again over its banks into the swamps of the interior 
below. 

In paseing down this stream in the latter part of April, 1851, 
when its surface had fallen 2.2 feet from its extreme high water 
mark of that year, at Old river, and one foot at the head of Grand 
river, and ganging its volume irorvijpnint to point, the following re- 
sults were obtained; 

tilt bid faot' 

The Arcbafulftya drew from the Mississippi, at its source, iu 

Old River, per second 77,100 

It received accessions from Red River in the first live miles, 

which increased the discharge to, per second 122,700 

At a point one mile above the raft the losses caused by 

lateral drains had reduced the discharge to, per second. . }*8,fi0u 

At Pickets, one mile helow Bayou Rouge and Bayou La- 
tauaehe, its volume had been reduced down to, per 
second 67,!>0O 

At a pi lint just below the source of Alabama bay on, it was 

found to be only, per second 41,870 

Nine miles below the mouth of Bayou Little Devil, and half 
a inile below the re-entrance of Bayou Alabama, the dis- 
charge <<f this great stream had dwindled down to, per 
second 18,400 

In addition to the effect of these continual losses, by which its 
volume is reduced to less than the sixth part of that which its elmn- 
uel discharged at Siminsport, the power of the current in this 
outlet is still further reduced by a corresponding change in its rate 
of descent. 

The actual descent in I he lower part of the course of the stream 
was not measured, but the velocity was frequently tested; and, com- 
pared with the observations taken iu the first twenty miles below 
Old Kiver, they showed a falling off in the speed of the current of 
nearly one- half. 

To make the main channel of the Atohafalaya capable of accomo- 
dating the volume of water which even now enters from above, the 
remaining obstructions at the raft most first be removed, and the 
capacity of the stream must bo increased an average of fully three 
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fold its present value, for a distance of forty miles. If, therefore, it 
should be attempted, as Las been suggested, to produce the enlarge- 
ment by pouring in more water at the source of this outlet in Old 
River, without first preparing the channels below to give it vent, we 
shall overflow a groat extent of country, and retard for years, if not 
permanently, its proper and necessary dr-iinage. 

This is one of those eases in which every consideration of pru- 
dence and economy urges the commencement of the works of re- 
clamation and euiargement below. 

The Atchafalaya aud I'laejuemines discharge their waters at the 
opposite extremities, and through various bayous, at intermediate 
points along the course of Grand River. This river is now, in fact, 
the recipient of all the water of overflow, and the crevasse water, 
together with that of the natural outlets of the Mississippi and 
Eed River, from the source of the Plaquemines to the Rod River 
lipids. The water thus received by Grand River from so many 
sources is discharged from it through numerous bayous and small 
lakes iuto Lake Chicot and Grand Lake, These bayous are very 
crooked and frequently obstructed. Their descent is small, and the 
current passing through tliem is, in many places, extremely sluggish. 

If the enlargement of the Atebafalaya be undertaken, these 
•bayous must be simultaneously relieved of obstructions to the pas- 
sage of water through them, and straightened and enlarged, so 
that the additional volume of water received by Grand River may 
How more readily into the lakeH, and not spread over, and forever 
destroy, the great area of swamps yet reclaim able by which these 
lakes are surrounded. The work of enlargement may then proceed 
upward along all the bayous whinh now drain the Atehafalaya, and 
which will still be required to vent the greatly increased volume that 
is to be conveyed. 

It is not to be supposed that this work can be effected speedily, 
at trifling cobI, or without involving much local damage. The ac- 
complishment of the labor, so as to prod nee appreciable results, 
will require several years, however ample the means may be, or 
with whatever vigor the work be pressed, and a portion of the 
country will inevitably be flooded, however prudently its execution 
may proceed. 

It was no part of the duty of the writer to investigate in detail 
the damages that may accrue from the accomplish men t of thta plan. 
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It was snftieient to see and to know that the preservation of great 
interests from destruction will ultimately compel a resort to thiB 
measure. And", us it is clearly in the power of those who control 
the progress of the work to arrest it, whenever the damage threat- 
ened is about to exceed the value of the results produced, it seems 
unnecessary to delay it for minute and doubtful estimates, 

But, as already intimated, the enlargement of the Atchafalaya by 
any justifiable process, will prove to he a slow and expensive under- 
taking, involving great labor and loss of life. Tin* work, therefore, 
though nem ssary and proper to be commenced, will not afford that 
prompt relief wbieb is demanded by the present emergency. The 
country made immediate protection against actual distress, and 
effectual guarantees against approaching dangers. For these we 
must look to the Phujnemines as the only point, on the west side of 
the river, at which wo can relieve the lower coast with the necessary 
dispatch. Another outlet will be presently suggested, in case of 
great emergency, as a temporary expedient ■ but the Plaquemines 
is, beyond all comparison, the channel by which we can most confi- 
dently undertake to produce visible and valuable results for moder- 
ate cost, and with the necessary rapidity. 

The Atchafalaya, when enlarged, will be much the most important 
outlet that can tie obtained ; because it draws off the water at the 
highest accessible point on the river. It is, therefore, not to he 
neglected ; but is recommended here as a plaee at which the work 
should be commenced without delay. 

In the report of Professor C. G. Forshey to the Senate Committee 
of Louisiana, in 1850, he writes: 
To the Hun. S. Itiokut: 

In the surveys of the Atchafalaya basin and channels, yon directed 
us to inquire into the practicability of increasing the discharge from 
the Mississippi and Red rivers through these channels to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The original survey of August was not carried suflicieutly far 
down to satisfy us upon this subject, and the eugineers in the com- 
pany were nearly equally divided in opinion upon this subject. For 
my own part, you wiil remember that I was opposed to expressing 
an opinion tor want of information. 

Subsequently, I completed the investigation by a series of surveys, 
levels and transverse measurements of channels, which left nothing 
to he directed in this respect. 
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I fun ml tin* level of the Grand Lake, at the high- water mark of 
1850, almost precisely four feet above the level of the Atchafalaya 
Bay, at low tide of eighteen inches, distance thirty miles, or about 
1.6 inches per mile. 

In 1851, the water rose only to a point 1.5 feet below the mark of 
1850, which gave it a fall from Grand Lake of 2.5 feet, or one inch 
per mile, to the Gulf; or at high tide 1 4 feet, giving .5 inch per mile. 

In 1828, and prior thereto, when there were few levees, and the 
water ihwod thither at its option, the watermark was 6.6 feet higher 
than the present mean tide. This was nearly eqna! to the highest 
lands, and most of the banks of the lower Teche, Atchafalaya and 
Berwick's Bay were submerged. It then hod a fall of 2,15 inches per 
mile, equal to the Mississippi, from Red Hirer down. 

Now, the Berwick's Bay and a bavou called Bteuf, draining Lake 
Pallourde, from the whole outlet of the Atchafalaya basin: 

Squari* Feet. 

Berwick's Bay has a sectional area of 104,219 

And Bayou Bcenf 10,146 

Total discharging capacity (1850; 114,365 

In 1828, when tho wator was 3.5 feet higher 1 23, GOO 

The total capacity of the Mississippi 168,200 

The capacity of the Atchafalaya outlets are then seventy-five per 
cent, of the Mississippi at Carrollton. 

At the elevation of Grand Lake, in 1828, the current would run 
through its channels at the same velocity as the Mississippi river — 
namely, at 2.60 miles per hour, 3.80 feet per second, and would dis- 
charge a quantity of water equal to three-fourths of the river's dis- 
charge; and would maintain the channel, which that habitual velo- 
city carved there, resembling in form very much the Mississippi 
proper. 

At the elevation of Grand Lake in 1850— when it was forty-two 
inches lower than 1 828, leaving only half the declivity — the sectii »n 
would be contracted only 6,300 square feet, or five per cent,; and 
yet itB discharging capacity, measured by the velocities for like &( - 
clivity in the Mississippi river, would be reduced one-fourth, or 
twenty-five per cent. 

The present state of the bottom of both these channels is such as 
to prove that they arc rapidly tilling up. The soft mud at the 



bottom, into which a lead will sink several feet, is indicative of the 
sluggishness of the currents which flow through them. 

These are the facts. What are the natural inferences? 1 deduce 
these : 

Fird — The channels produced by the waters formerly discharged 
at a high velocity through them are closing of themselves since the re- 
duction of the overllow level of Grand Lake and of the basin, 

Semwl — This, filling tip is from sediment of river water since the 
retardation of the velocity due. to a greater fail of water. 

Third — Any attempt to produce other or greater channels of dis- 
charge for the waters iu this basin, unless by elevating the level of 
the lake and increasing the velocity of the currents, must prove 
utterly fruitless, as these, too, would till up with stdimentary 
matter. 

Fourth — The crevasses of 1858, amounting to five miies in ieugth, 
and i).;J feet mean depth, and sectional area of 140,000 square feet, 
did not elevate the lakes sufficiently to sconr out the soft mud in the 
channels of outlet, though they were sufficient to inundate a vast 
region of cultivated lamb, and produce the most afflicting disasters. 
Fifth — These hikes, and the Atehafalaya basin, need no increase 
of outlet. They need head or elevation above the Gulf, and noth- 
ing else will be of any service. It remains for the people jii the 
margin of that basin to say if they can bear a higher water than 
1850. I think not! 

And, if the State is to profit in any. degree by the valuable 
domain of swamp land which has been donated to her ; or, if she 
would build roads, and inhabit and cultivate her territories, it would 
seem wanton to resubmerge the lands reclaimed, and subject the 
remaining country to increased inundations. 

There is no mode of controlling these waters after their depar- 
ture from the river, or the channels might possibly be made to 
hold and discharge the necessary waterB. 

In the report of A. D. Wooldridge, State Engineer, in the year 
18f>2, he nays of lied River : 

Red River is navigable for fifteen hundred miles from its junction 
with the Mississippi, It runs through, perhaps, the best cotton re- 
gion in the United States. In its ample and fertile valley will, ere 
long, be produced, not only immense quantities of cotton und sugar, 
but of grains, tol-acco, cattle, etc. 
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It will be the locality of to was and villages innumerable, and its 
commerce alone, if concentrated, will be sufficient to sustain a great 
city. Were this river thoroughly improved, from the Mississippi to 
its highest navigable point, it would offer the best field for enter- 
prising and industrious agriculturists to be found in the United 
States. Par beyond the present frontier BttUemeiiis, its vast and 
rich valley extends itself, offering to the settler as good land as any 
in the world for even less, in many instances, than one dollar per 
acre. It has rich laud, a fine climate, a healthy locality, undeveloped 
weal ill beyond computation ; everything but a reliable and success- 
ful navigation, Hut acknowledging, as wis must, the great results to 
be derived from the thorough improvement of this stream, the impor- 
tant question arises*, how far its improvement can, or ought to be 
effected by Louisiana alone ? 

It is a stream in which not only Louisiana is interested, but 
Arkansas, Texas, and the whole country extending*to the feet of the 
Rocky Mountains. It is a national stream, and deserves the foster- 
ing care of the nation. There is a school of politicians in the coun- 
try who are opposed to governmental expenditures for internal 
improvements ; but, if I mistake not, the bast teachers in that school 
have had compass of mind enough to discriminate between works 
of a in '-rely local character and those of great national importance. 
The former may with propriety he left to the soveral States, but the 
latter being of great general utility and requiring vast amounts for 
their construction, need the aid of the strong arm of the general 
government. 

Entertaining these views, and feeling the great importance of the 
thorough improvement of Red River throughout its whole navigable 
course, I would respectfully suggest to the Legislature the propriety 
of uniting with Arkansas, Texas, and other States, who would aid in 
the matter, in asking of Congress an appropriation for the permanent 
improvement of this stream. The work is beyond our means, and 
delays are not only injurious, but may be dangerous. 

Louis Hebert, State Engineer, in 185ti, says ; 

The navigation of this stream has been for a time almost entirely 
out off during the year by the low stage of the water. The want of 
depth of water has been felt throughout the entire stream, but more 
particularly in that part of Old River which is the only connection of 
Red River with the Mississippi. Here, as it has been feared by 
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many, fours have formed which threaten soon and completely to 
separate the two rivers, A thorough survey of the months of the 
Atchafalaya and Red River and of Old Rivor, made in January, 1855, 
and another survey made in September of this year, by Mr. L. A. 
Wrotnowski, prove that very important and rapid changes have 
occurred in Old River, and that everything is tending to throw tin* 
tied River down the Atehafalaya. In my opinion, we see hero at 
last hut a natural result hastened on by the old Shreve cut-off and, 
more recently, by the Raecourci cut-off. From the time of Sbreve's 
cut-off, the new bed of the Mississippi, made by said cnV-off, has been 
gradually gaining east, and leaviug Red filter to the west, tuna 
lengthening the distance and, therefore, reducing the plane of 
inclination of the Red River waters. Naturally, the wafers have 
sought the Atehafalaya. The Raccourei cut-off, by increasing the 
abrasion of the hanks of the Mississippi, has tended materially to 
hasten the course 1 of this stream eastward. 

It is my settled conviction that Red river will separate itself from 
the Mississippi, and find its way to the sea by the Atchafaluya, un- 
less something is done by mankind to prevent such a result. Now, 
the question is, " Shall wo prevent this result, and if we do, in what 
way is it to be ilone '!" In the first place, " Shall we prevent it V 
There is no doubt that Berwick's Bay affords a very good harbor, 
and its shores a beautiful location for a commercial city. There- 
fore, there would be no difficulty in finding a mart for the new 
artery opened for the Red river trade. Again, Red river being the 
most southern tributary of the Mississippi of any importance, its 
Hoods have naturally the greatest influence on the overflows of the 
las l. stream throughout lower Louisiana. On the other hand, will 
New Orleans consent to loose the commerce of the Red river and of 
the entire west of the State, and see a rival, in State com me roe 
at least, grow up on Berwick's Bay ? It will cost much to turn 
again the Red River water in the Mississippi. It can however he 
done. And here cornea the question, "In what way is it to lu- 
done ?'■' It is evident that we must separate Red River from the 
Atehafalaya. We ean not close the Atchafalaya, nor would any 
partial closing be advisable, nor of any permanent effect. 

The only safe way perhaps is to open a passsige to the Red River 
through what is known as Cat-off Bayou, and closing the river just 
below the bayou. This has been suggested to me by my assistant, 
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Mr. L. J. Fremaux, but I find that Mr. George T. Dunbar, Engineer 
of the Board of Public Works in 1835), entertained the same object. 
I am not prepared to say that this would cost less than the estimate 
of Mr. Dunbar, ( $2, 000, 000 ) but the matter is important enough for 
the consideration of your honorable bodies and of the Internal Im- 
provement Department. 

Nothing has Wen done, I believe, during the year, upon the falls 
ut Alexandria. In my annual report I strongly recommended the 
construction of locks upon one or the other falls. I must here re- 
peat my recommendation. AWmw; elm will do, and the large com- 
merce of Red Rivur { large even now, and increasing so as to be at 
some day almost incalculable,) warrants any outlay, even to millions 
of dollars. 

In l&h'O, J. K. Duncan, the then Chief Engineer of the Board of 
Public Works, made an elaborate report, and as be q notes from Louis 
Hebert much of Ids reports, we have concluded to let hiB report 
cover both, and apologize for not giving Colonel Hubert's report. 
Duncan Bays : 

In pursuance of instructions from the Board of Public Works, I 
examined and made the necessary surveys of Old River, the mouth 
of the Bed, and the head, or source ol the Atchafalaya rivers, to- 
gether with such parts of those streams and their tributaries and of 
the adjacent country, as I considered involved in any way, in prop- 
erly complying with the requirements of the following acts of 1859 
and 18(50, to wit: 

Fimt. — Act No. 262, of 185!*, appropriates thirty-five thousand 
dollars "For the purpose of preserving the navigation of the Old 
River, between the month of Red River and the Mississippi, and 
also to make such examinations and surveys as may be required 
to establish the works necessary to prevent a separation of the Red 
and Mississippi riverB." 

SfKund. — Joint resolution N'o. 23, of 18)50, "Requires the Board of 
Public Works to examine and report to the Legislature as early as 
■practicable, as to the utility and practicability, and the cost of con- 
structing a levee or dam across Old River, through which Red River 
communicates with the Alehafalaya River, and to report upen the 
effects of this work upon th,e Mississippi River." 

2H*ri— Joint resolution No. 30, of 18(50, "Requires the board to 
•examine and report to the Legislature as early as practicable, as to 
3 
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the practicability and probable cost of partially closing the mouth of 
the Atchafalaya River on the Old River, so as to reduce the present 
width of the Atchafalaya to the width of sixty feet, or so much as is 
necessary not to obstruct navigath as, and to report upon the effects 
that such dam will have upon the Mississippi river." 

These acts are similar in thoir import, but differ materially in 
their extent and consequences. 

The first proposes to effect a permanent improvement of the navi- 
gation of Old River, and thus continually to keep open, through 
its channels, the communication of I he Ited River with the Missis- 
sip pi. 

The second literally calls for the effects likely to be produced 
upon the Mississippi only by the experiment, of throwing a dam 
across Old Rivar below the mouth of Red River. 

And the third proposes in a like manner to determine the proba- 
ble effects produced upon the Mississippi by a partial closing of the 
head of the Atchafalaya. 

The first act indicates plainly an important object; whereas the 
second and third, only invites speculation and theory, which will 
prove as little beneficial to the Legislator, as to the Engineer. It 
is obvious, however, that the main object of this and of previous 
Legislation hasbeeutosolvet.be difficult problem of keeping, per- 
manently open the low water navigation through Old Kiver, as a 
common communication for both the lied and the Atchafalaya rivers 
with the Mississippi. This is one of the most, important problems, 
perhaps, which can be presented to the people of Louisaua, as it not 
only embraces the question of low water navigation under discus- 
sion, but its successful solution, which can be accomplished in but 
one way alone, but is also the key to a perfect system of reclamation 
and drainage for a large part of the State. Its physical difficulties, 
however, are of the highest order, and its solution involves so many 
elements, that a brief history of the causes and effects leading to the 
present embarrased condition of things, is absolutely required in 
order to a clear understanding of the subject in hand. 

ORIGIN AND CAUSES OF THE DETEKIO RATION OF THE NAVIGATION 

OF OLD RIVER. 

I am nn willing to admit a mere apeeufation in this report, hut in 
as far aB the question of original unity between the Red and the 
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Atchafalaya rivers is concerned, this is unavoidable. History and 
tradition, at the remotest dates, found the same indirect separation 
of these rivers as there is at present; for, no direct evidence of a 
more perfect connection between them has ever come down to our 
times. Hence our deductions regarding this former unity can now 
only be based upon a careful inspection of the present geography 
and geology of the valleys of the two rivers in question. A close 
examination and comparison of the physical aspects and the geo- 
logical formations of these valleys, leads one inevitably to the con- 
clusion that there was a former time when the Bed and Atchafalaya 
rivera were one and the same stream, which had no connection with 
the Mississippi whatever, except through lateral overdo we in ex- 
treme floods. It is not presumed by this, that there were not other 
outlets to Red River besides the Atchafalaya, during the outward 
progress of the whole front of its delta. 

The Teche, in all probability, was such au outlet up to a very re- 
cent period comparatively. But upon due investigation of the sub- 
ject, however, the conviction will force itself upon every one, that, 
as the land extended outward, the Atchafalaya became the final and 
only remaining one of these outleto. 

I am aware that this former unity between the Bed and the 
Atchafalaya rivers lias been questioned by several able and scientific 
writers. The problem of low water navigation, which remains to 
be solved, however, depends upon the present existence of things, 
and not upon the changes of the past; and, therefore, it is imma- 
terial whether this premise be admitted -t not, as it will he fully 
proven hereafter that theBe two rivers form one and the same 
stream now, which will bo suffieiem for our argument. Tlie He4 
and the Mississippi rivers then occupied separate valleys, running 
generally parallel with each other, hut with no immediate connec- 
tion between them. The latter sought the Gulf at the Baline through 
its own independent channel, while the former reached the sea 
through the Atchafalaya aud Berwick's Bay. 

The general tendency of alluvial streams is ever to lengthen their 
courses and reduce their slopes. As a consequence of the tortuous 
meanderings resulting from this consideration, the Red und Missis- 
sippi rivers came together and mingled their waters. In thuB com- # 
ing together, however, it must he borne steadily in mind that the 
former was completely cut into two parts ; and that the bend or loop 
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of the Mississippi, now called Old River, separated these parts by a 
distance of about three rnileB, and thus maintained an indirect com- 
munication only between them. For easy nomenclature, we will 
designate these parts by tin- names liy which they are now known: 
that is,- we will call the upper one lied River, and the lower the 
Atcbafal&ya. 

The annexed diagram (Figure I) illustrates the probable position 
of the Bed ami Mississippi rivers, a short time previous to their 
meeting; and (Figure II.) their absolute condition subsequent to the 
making of Shreve'a and the Kaeoourci's cut-offs. 

EFFKCTS OF THE MEETING, 

The natural effects which would he produced by the meeting of 
the waters of the Rod and Mississippi riven* would be as follows ; 

Effect* upvn the, Alchafalaya, — As tho Atchafalaya flowed directly 
from the apes of an abrupt bend of the Mississippi, which then, as 
now, constituted its source or head, it is evident that, after the meet- 
ing mentioned, it would become the general recipient of most of the 
floating drift coming down the Mississippi during the rise of its 
floods. The inevitable result of this would be the complete rafting 
of the Atchafalaya from Berwick's Bay to its head. Everything 
proves this dense rafting to have taken place, traces of which are 
apparent througbaut the entire course of the river, in its lake for- 
mation, and in its unmerou-; lateral chutes, eauae<l by the water 
breaking around the rsfta ami coming in again below them. This 
has been known to be the ease up to a very recent date, as but a few 
years have elapsed since the rafts were broken and removed by the 
Snterual Department. 

These obstructions would render the current of the Atchafalaya 
very sluggish, whence there would be a consequent rapid deposition 
of sediment upon the rafts, causing the cbaunel of the river to con- 
tract and shoal its bed. 

This co-relation between the transporting velocity of the channel 
of an alluvial stream, and the inertia and cohesion of the bottom and 
sides of its channel are self-evident. If water be taken from the 
muddiest stream and allowed to become quiescent in a vessel, it at 
, once precipitates the earthy matter in suspension and becomes pure 
and limpid, because this sediment had been lifted and carried along 
entirely by the velocity of the current, or tho mechanical action of 



water in motion. Wo have similar results in all sedimentary 
streams, wherein the slightest check of the current will produce a 
corresponding doposit in the channel immediately at the point when.' 
the curreut is checked. * 

The converse of this is equally true, that the matter of an alluvial 
Btream will be filled or saturated with earthy matter in suspension 
directly in proportion to the increase of the velocity of its current. 
A mountain torrent, for instance, detaches last fragments of rock* 
and rounds them into pebbles by the force of its current alone. 

Such a current, in many of the streams of Louisiana, w-uld cat- 
ray away bodily large musses of earth. Besides the fact is familiar to 
, every one, that the water of the Mississippi is more free from sedi- 
ment at its low stages, than it is during the increased velocity of 
its floods. 

These universal hydro-dynamical laws are dwelt upon in this con- 
nection, because their effects are not sufficiently considered in con- 
struct iog many of the works of the State, and because we will have 
occasion to refer to them frequently in this report hereafter. 

Efftvtn on the Bfd Miw. — It is plain that when their waters 
first came together, the inevitable result would be the absorp- 
tion nf the Red by the Mississippi, and a rush of most of its waters 
down the struiun of the greatest slope and velocity. 

This becomes the more evident when we reflect that the Red de- 
bouched directly into the Mississippi, and that it was furthermore 
completely eut-ofl'from its natural outlet — the Atchafalaya, 

As the Mississippi, at that time, swept entirely around the bend 
now called Old River, and as the Atchafalaya became rafted in the 
manner before shown, the Red Kiver would continue to flow into it 
as a forced tributary, until some subsequent great change should 
divert its course and direct it elsewhere. 

Throughout all the delta of the Mississippi, it ia well known that 
its hanks fall rapidly back from the river latteralty, and consequntly 
the parallel back valley must be on a lower level on the same paral- 
lel of latitude. Hence the Red River, running through this lower 
valley, must necessarily be below the Mississippi; and this being 
universal on every parallel, it is evident that the plane of its elope 
has a less inclination also. In consequence, during its floods, and 
even at low water, the Mississippi would back up its waters into the 
former; and as these back waters had no natural outlet, they would 
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be forced up the Red, Black, Ouachita and Little Rivers, and their 
numerous branches, perhaps for many miles. This would produce a 
constant retardation of the current of lower Red River, and a con- 
sequent precipitation of the earthy matter held in suspension, as 
this latter is lifted and carried along entirely by the velocity of the 
current, or by the mechanical action of the water in motion, as we 
have [.'..[•<■ nv; . Tims* depositions would oqttSe tlif icrtret part oi' 
its channel to shoal; and the waters coming down from above to- 
gether with the back waters from the Mississippi, finding do suffi- 
cient vent, would escape in a sheet, How over the banks into the low 
bordering swamps, thus converting nearly all of this entire region 
into one vast reservoir, »s far as the retardation extended. 

No great and sudden changes can ever be made in an alluvial 
stream, however, without producing great efforts on the part of nature 
to restore herself to her primary condition, or its equivalent. Hence 
the natural efforts of the back water in the Red River basin would 
have been directed towards cutting a new channel around and to" 
the west of the Atchafalaya, in order to take the lower level of its 
valley to the sea. 

The physical difficulties, however, attending the making of ■ new 
channel are well known. A. cut-oft', artificially made, and having all 
the advantages of a fall of from ten to twenty times greater than 
that of the stream in which it is made, is nevertheless many years hi 
cutting an equal section, and crevasses upon the Mississippi, which 
are a type of the manner iu which nature would have worked in the 
case in question, frequently pass away without leaving any perma- 
nent excavated traces of their existence. Indeed, they [dough fur- 
rows, and the corn and cane stubble remain in many cases as if the 
disturbing cause had been nothing more violent than a heavy flood- 
ing rain. 

It is plain, therefore, that the back waters in Red River could not 
have excavated a new channel for themselves, but could miiy have 
escaped lattemlly in a sheet flow over the lower levels of the valley 
of the Atchafalaya, to its entire submersion in times of floods. 

This is obvious from the fact that the water once discharged into 
this lower valley could never return again to the Mississippi by the 
same channel. Consequently the meeting had forced the Red River 
to be tributary to the Mississppi, and its valleys to become a reser- 
voir for the discharge of the surplus tbods of the latter, partially on 
.account of the rafting of the Atchafalaya. 
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EFFECTS UPON THE MISSISSIPPI. 

The sudden accession of the waterB of Red River to its volume 
would cause the Mississippi to change its regimen. This change 
could n tit have been very great or sudden, however, as the Atchafa- 
laya, until it became rafted, partially compensated for the accession 
from Red River. In time this river accommodated itself to the 
new order of things, discharging its surplus in the meanwhile over 
both of its bauks into the low swauips behind. 

It is plain, furthermore, that at that time there could have been 
no question a! low water navigation, excepting at the mouth of and 
in Lower Red River, as what is Old River now was then the Mis- 
sissippi. 

Such had probably been the condition of these rivers for ages, 
and this was their condition and th<?ir several relations at the time 
they wore first discovered by the Europeans, and thence up to the 
year 1831, when our troubles regarding navigation began to be 
really serioua 

SHREVE'S CUT-OFF. 

It is irrelevant to this discussion to introduce the changes 
wrought by civilization in the establishment of its homesteads, and 
in preparing the lands for cultivation. Nor yet is it effected, up to 
this point, by the commencement of levees in and around the city 
of New Orleans in 1727, and their gradual extension up aud down 
the coast, until, as at present, the Mississippi is confined within 
parallel embankments. These had nothing whatever to do with 
our present, difficulties in the low water navigation between the 
Red and the Mississippi rivers. 

The causes of their origin were very different; and it only adds 
another instance to the long list of evils which have resulted from 
the many partial works constructed in this State, entered into 
without due survey and reflection, and executed without intelligence 
or skill, for the doubtful benefit of one section of the State, to the 
prejudice and injury of many others. What was here attempted as 
an amelioration of a partial evil, was largely productive of a 
greater, as, indeed, might have been ascertained upon due investi- 
gation. I allude to the cut-uff made by Captain Sbreve, in 1831. 
To improve the navigation out the mouth of and in Lower Red 

River, which was rapidly deteriorating, from the deposition at its 

■ 

* 
• ■ 
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mouth, caused by checking the current, as we have before seen, 
recourse was had to this popular but pernicious method of obtain- 
ing immediate relief. 

A per feet* cut-off produces, together with other results, a sudden 
fall of the whole river at and above the point where made. 

It is hence evident that there would result temporarily, from this 
work, the immediate benefit required. The Mississippi having sud- 
denly fallen at the mouth of Red river, there would necessarily be 
less back water in the latter, and consequently an increased current 
and greater fall. , 

Red River would, therefore, tend to free itself from the shoal bars 
at its month, and to wash out the light deposits which had accumu- 
lated 5n its bed for some distance above. This benefit could not of 
necessity be permanent or lasting. For, by thus throwing the Mis- 
sissippi further to the east, it was pnrtially separated from Red River, 
and, to a certain degree, both rivers were forced to assume their 
original independent channels. 

Several natural causes would tend to widen, if not to complete, 
this separation, two of which, especially, were prominently active; 

First — The tendency of the Mississippi to close up the gorges of 
its old bend by annual deposits in them. This is an invariable law, 
which operates in every cut-off, whether natural or artificial; and of 
the effects of which lakes St. John and Concordia, in the parish of 
Concordia, a short distance above, may be instanced as perfect spe- 
cimens on the Mississippi. There are many other similar cut-offs 
throughout the State, which have completely closed their gorges hy 
this same process, and which are familiar to every one. 

Second — The renewed efforts of the Red River to reach the Oulf 
by the lower levels of the Atchafalaya, from the increased activity 
which it received under this change of regimen and artificial separ- 
ation. Additional power and increased activity were also given to 
the operations of these; natural causes by the labors of man. Fur, 
in 1833, two years after the cut-off had been made, a Board of Public 
"Works was incorporated, under which the internal improvement! of 
the State began to be developed. The removal of the rafts obstruct- 
ing the Atchafalaya and tirand Rivers arid Bayou Sorro], being ur- 
gently demanded hy the necessities of the case, was among the ear- 
liest of its operations. In order to open the navigation through 
these streams to the Attakapas, a labor required hy an increasing 
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population, man performed by the removal of these rafts that which 
nature was unable to do without such assistance, as we have before 

Been. 

When these rafts were partially broken and removed, the increased 
current velocity of the Atchafalaya soon washed ont the light de- 
posits in its cl unmet. By the annual assistance which it received 
from the Internal Improvement Department, this river rapidly 
assumed its original capacity to vent the waters of Red River, with 
an increased ability to carry off the back waters discharged into the 
Red River basin by the Mississippi. The efforts of both of tbo 
latter rivers were joiuod in the same direction — the Red River 
striving to regain its natural outlet by the lower levels of this val- 
ley, supplied water and current for theabrasiou, and the Mississippi, 
by using the )ower Red and all of Old River as a reservoir, greatly 
weakened nud retarded the currents iu the latter, and hence there 
resulted a rapid precipitation of alluvial deposit and consequent 
shoaling throughout the entire channel of Old River. Its lower 
gorge was closed in a few years, while bars and shoals were more 
gradually forming in the upper gorge, and islands and shoals in all 
that part of its channel from the mouth of the Red River to the 
Mississippi. Besides, the Mississippi kept receding further to the 
east by ft vigorous abrasion of its left bank, while as rapidly bat- 
tnring the right bank and tilling the gorges of its old bend, uutil it 
has taken up an equated position at some considerable distance from 
the place where Shreve originally cut his channel. 

It is plain from these facts that this cut-off, together with the re- 
moval of the Atchafalayn rafts, had in a great measure restored the 
Red and Mississippi rivers to their primary condition before the 
meeting of their waters, giving each a tendency to the Gulf by its 
own independent channel. The connection of the Red and Atchafa- 
laya with the Mississippi was made to depend entirely upon the 
navigation of the old bend of the latter, now called Old River. This 
was rapidly filling up from the effects of natural causes. In 
short, the cut-off had only transferred the difiiculty from the mouth 
of the Red to the channel of Old River, and had greatly impaired the 
navigation, instead of improving it 

In its annual report for January, 1839, the old Board of Public 
Works reports as follows : 

"Since the meeting of the Board, in May last, we have learned 
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that the effects of the cnt-oflf in the Mississippi, near Red River, 
haB produced considerable obstruction to the navigation of the 
latter stream, and that fears were entertained that the communica- 
tion with the Mississippi would bo lost.' 1 

This was before the rafts were entirely removed from the Atchnfa- 
laya, as P. 0. Habort, State Engineer, reports in 1847, that this 
m -it "was fiDud with raft anil floating drift, from two miles above 
Bayou Pigeon to within seven miles of its he ail," winch obstructions 
were not removed completely until within the past few years. 

Thus, from the time the Shrove eulnjfl was made, in 1831, up to 
the year 1839, ami for every subsequent year thereafter, the navi- 
gation of Old River deteriorated more anil more, until it became the 
subject of universal complaint to all of the sections of the State at 
ah interested in having it kept open. 

RACCOUBCI CUT-OFF. 

Among the many plans suggesting themselves for the amelioration 
of the low-water navigation of Old River, it is singular that no other 
method could be thought of than the recurrence to a secom! cut-oft", 
especially after the experience of the faial consequences of the first. 
With this object in view, however, the Raceonrci cut-off was proposed 
and finally completed in 1847. 

Here is another instance of hasty legislation rushing into unknown 
and greater eveils, merely to escape for the moment an existing one. 
Notwithstanding the efforts made by P. 0. Hebcrt, State engineer, 
to arrest the progress and final execution of this work — anil in des- 
pite of tlie warnings of other engineers of scientific attainments, who 
cautioned the Legislature that this proposed cut-off would not pro- 
duce the benefits expected of it, but that it would only cause the 
inundation of lower Louisina — still, this last crowning work was 
ordered into execution. 

As was predicted of it, and as might have been anticipated from 
the character of its effeetB, this work led to an early and complete 
separation of the Rod and the Mississippi Rivers, by giving addi- 
tional power and activity to all the causes which we have seen in 
operation, assisting them the more rapidly to destroy this very 
navigation through Old River, which it had been made to improve. 

This cut-off was completed iu 1847. Since then Old River has 
filled up, not gradually, but with extraordinary rapidity. Every 
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river pilot will confirm this; and it is, furthermore, attested by the 
annual legislation in vogue by general complaint for its improve- 
ment. Since that time, furthermore, the rafts in the Atehafalaya 
have been completely broken, and to a great extent removed, so that 
its channel is now widened and deepened to something like Hb 
original capacity and magnitude. 

The rapidity of the changes resulting to Old River from these 
cut-offs is fully illustrated by the following attached lithugraphic 
maps: 

Map A. — from the map of M. Bm. Lafon, civil engineer, made in 
1805, which shows the relations between the Mississippi, Red aud 
Atehafalaya Rivers, twenty-six years before Shreve's cut-off was 
made. 

Map B. — From the surveys and maps of George T. Dunbar, 
Engineer Board of Public Works, made in 1839, eight years after 
the cut-off was made, which faithfully illustrates the filling of the 
gorges of its old bend by the Mississippi. It also exhibits the 
soundings in those gorges at the time, as well as those at the mouth 
of Red River and at the head of the Atehafalaya. 

Map 0.— From the surveys and soundings of L. Hubert, State 
engineer, made in 1855 and in lbSfi, showing the further progress 
of the filling of the gorges, and the formation of islands in the 
upper part of the. Loop cut-off from the mouth of Red River to the 
Mississippi. 

This map was made after the rafts were removed from the Ateha- 
falaya, A comparison of the soundings laid down upon this map 
with those upon Dunbar's map, made fifteen years before, shows 
the rapidity of the deepening of the head of the Atehafalaya after 
the removal of its rafts and the increased velocity of its current. 

Maps D and E, on file in this office, exhibit still further changes, 
subsequent to the making of the Racconrci cut-off, and its effects 
upon the gorges of its old bend.* 

In couseijueuee, therefore, of the making of these cut-offs and the 
removal of the Atehafalaya rafts, nature has at length triumphed in 
the execution of her universal and unchangeable laws. And while 
the Legislatures of 1851* and 1860 were passing the foregoing acts, 
anticipatory of a separation of the Red and Mississippi rivers, that 

•Tliuai) jiiiipa ttlluiltwl to wave tlustrojud at Baton Rouge,, bat were similar to tba»e here- 
witb. 
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result had in reality already taken place, for all the practical pur- 
poses of low water navigation, and the waters of tlie Red and the 
Atchafalaya were effectually blended into one stream, Hewing majes- 
tically in one unbroken channel of over two thousand miles, from 
the Rocky Mountains to the Gulf of Mexico. 

This has probably been the case for several years past; and it 
will be endeavored to be proven, further on in this report, that this 
separation has been anything but a misfortune to the best interests 
of the State. 

PROOFS OF THE DESTRUCTION OF NAVIGATION. 

In evidence of the complete destruction of the low water naviga- 
tion, I wilt adduce the following facts ; 

In July taut, between the first and nineteenth of the month, when 
there was about five feet (if water over the bar at the month of Old 
River, the surface currents invariably set in, in every instance, from 
the Mississippi towards the mouth of Red River, and with the follow- 
inp velocities: 

At two miles from the mouth the currrnt was at that time 1.7 feet 
per second, at two and three-quarter miles it was 1.3 feet por second, 
below the islands in the channel of Old River the current was 1,0 
feet, still setting in. Continuing in the same direction, the right 
hand channel around tbe islands bad a Barren! of 0.06 feet per 
second, and the left liatid channel a current of Li feet per second, 
both siittitig in. 

The surface current of Red River set up stream from its mouth at 
the rate of 0.45 feet per second, whence it slacked up to a point 
above five miles above the mouth, and thdh came to a stand or dead 
water. 

Tbe current through the bead of the Atchafalaya was at the same 
time 4,16 feet per second. At the distance of one mile from the head 
its current was 2,1 feet per secoud, and three miles below it was 
2.0 feet, which is about its average velocity there for that stage of 
water. 

The mean areas of the water sections of the months of these three 
rivers were at tbe same time as follows : 

Old River .' 9,1.19 square feet 

Red River 30,741 square feet. 

Atchafalaya . . . . ; , 7,061 square feet. 
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These selectional areas and velocities give us the following dis- 
charging capacities : 

Atchafalaya • 29,390 cubic feet per second. 

Red River 13,833 cubic feet per second. 

Old River 19,149 cubic feet per second. 

lu other words, the discharge of the Atchafalaya, at that time, 
exceeded the combined discharge of both the Red and Old Rivers — 
as the back current in the Red River more than compensates for the 
slight excess. It is plain, therefore, that the Atchafalaya discharged 
not only the waters of Red River, but also those of Old River, which 
are wholly supplied from the Mississippi. The back water in Red 
River retarding its current, makes it equally evident that a constant 
deposition is going un at its mouth, and in the lower part of its 
course. There art* disturbing causes around the mouth of Old River 
which form eddies, which frequently give its current the appearance 
of running out into the Mississippi. This has led casual observers 
to suppose that the currents of Old River are variable, and that 
they sometimes set in and sometimes set out at the same stage, iu 
proportion as the supply from the Mississippi or from the Red Rivet 
prevails. This is not the fact, however, and it is clearly disproved 
by testing the current at any point beyond the influences mentioned, 
when it will be found that, the Mississippi invariably sets into Old 
River at all stages of water. This is so obvious from the fact of 
the lowi>r levels of the valley of Red River that it would hardly 
seem to require proof.* 

Vharaet.fr of the Bar. — The great difficulties iu the navigation of 
Old River during low water arise principally from the bar at its 
immediate mouth and the- many increasing shoals around and below 
the islands in the wider part of the channel. These latter shoals 
are getting worse and more numerous every year. The bar at the 
mouth is composed of very light and shifting alluvial deposit, which 
is constantly changing its position under the influences of the cur- 
rent, but more especially under that of the eddies already mentioned. 

In July last, these changes were so rapid that a boat, in passing 
over the bar on her up trip, was almost sure to run aground in taking 
the Mime channel on her return. The Anna Ferret, drawing five 
feet, grounded in going up on the nineteenth of July, by attempting 

•Mr. DiiDcnu is litire mlaukeia; in Auisiyt, ]£!:). <re gauged the river, and fimud a £Ood 
coram Bowing not of vacli itiauili of Old Elver.— 11, J. 8. 
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the same channel which she had safely takou a few days before in 
coming down. After lying there some twelve hours, the soundings 
on her port side gave only one fi iot in depth from stem to stern, the 
light sands constituting the bar having drifted around her to that 
depth in this short space of time. 

On the twelfth of August the mouth was entirely closed to the 
passage of the CMuhoula, at which time there was from eighteen to 
twenty inches of water upon the bar. It was subsequently reported 
to have fallen still lower. 

On the twenty-eighth of September, shortly after one of the small 
class steamboats had ploughed her way through the bar, there was 
obtained, liv a i - curate measurements, the following results : 
Actual width of water channel 170 feet- 
Average depth of channel 2.959 feet. 

Sectional water area (about) 503 sq.feet. 

Upon a due examination of the foregoing facts, the following con- 
elnsiiijis are apparent to every one: 

I. That the low water navigation of Old River is completely 
destroyed for all practical purposes; and that as the same canoes 
are still operating, it must necessarily deteriorate more and more 
every year. 

II. That tho wator supply of Old River "m due to the Mississippi, 
both at high and low stages, and not to the Red River. 

III. That the Red and Atchafalaya rivers are unquestionably 
one and the same stream now, whatever may have been their for- 
mer relations. 

IV. And that there is a constant, deposit at the mouth, and in 
tower Red River, owing to the retardation of its current by the 
back waters of the Mississippi. 

Hence, Old River now can ODly be regarded as a communication 
between the Red, Atchafalaya, and the Mississippi during the con- 
tinuance of high waters, at which time it also acta as a water- 
waste to the surplus floods of the latter. 

FLANS OF IMPROVEMENT PKOPOSED, 

The question then arises, what can bo done to improve the low- 
water navigation of Old River? We are now in a position to profit- 
ably introduce into this discussion the several projects proposed 
by the Legislature in the foregoing acts. We will take them up in 
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their chronological order. Act No. 269 of 1859, calls for the preser- 
vation of the navigation of Old River, and the prevention of the im- 
pending separation between the Red and Mississippi Rivers. 

Now we have seen that the navigation of the former has already 
been destroyed, and that the separation of the latter has already 
been effected, for all practical purposes, as far as low -water navigation 
is concerned, which is obviously the sense of the act. The question 
then changes and becomes, how can we restore this low-water navi- 
gation in the one case, and thus renew the connection of these rivers 
in the other? Can these results Lie obtained by completely dam- 
ming Old River below the mouth of the Red, in order to out off the 
Atcbafalaya from its source of supplies, as proposed in act No. '29 of 
18C0 ; or will a partial closing of the head of the Atuhatalaya be pro- 
ductive of the object desired, as proposed in act No. 30 of I860 '? 

Let us answer these ia their order. 

DA1I ACROSS OLD RiVER. 

It is wholly practicable to construct such a dam as is here pro- 
posed, which will forever dissolve the present connection between 
the Red and Atcbafalaya Rivers, and which will force the Red River 
to boeoino the tributary of the Mississippi, so that we will secure 
the permanent low water navigation desired. To accomplish this, 
however, it is evident that wing levees must be extended to connect 
with the Miwsissiapi levees from one end of the dam, and to connect 
with the levees on Red River from the other. Otherwise there 
would be a lateral escape of the waters of Red River flowing behind 
and around the dam, in their efforts to regain the lower levels of 
the Atcbafalaya. In thini making the Red River a tributary of the 
Mississippi, advantage should be taken of the superior capabilities 
of the lower branch of Old Hiver for the purpose. This we can 
accomplish by throwing our dam directly across the head of the 
Atcbafalaya, and by cutting a canal through the narrow neck of- 
batture, between the upper and lower branches of Old River, to 
establish the connection at that point. 

The reasons for this are: That this lower branch was the original 
slope of the Mississippi ; that it has a more natural and less abrupt 
curve for the discharge of the water; because it is deeper and is not 
obstructed with islands and shoals, and because it has a greater 
descent in its water plane. 
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Although I consider this work practicable, and capable of accom- 
plishing the endB in view, yet, nevertheless, I am forced to abandon 
it for other reasons. Its cost will be immense, yet not so great as 
to render its legibility nugatory, were it not for the evil conse- 
quences which its adoption will produce, which are provided against 
in the act, and which will be discussed in this report hereafter. 

ESTIMATED COST OF TUB PLAN. 

Cubic Yarils. 

Dam across the head of the Archafalaya. 195,6*00 

Levees to connect the ends of the dam with the levees 
mi the Red anil the Mississippi rivers at the near- 
est points*. 3,6*91,306 

Cutting canal through batture, between the upper and 

lower branches of Old river)" 75,777 

Total cubic yards of cutting and embankment.. 3,!M'2 > 6'6'3 

Which, at twenty-five cents per cubic yard, will cost. $990,670 75 

Add for contingencies, inspections, etc 5,3rf9 25 

Total cost $996,000 00 

The necessary expenses of increasing the height of the levees on 
the Mississippi, on both banks, above and below the month of Old 
River, are not included in tlip above estimates. 

PAKTULLY CLOSING THE HEAD OF THE ATCHAFALAYA. 

Relative to this project, its feasibility is increased by using the 
lower branch of Old River, and by cutting a canal to connect with 
the upper branch, for the reasons before given. The only proper 
and effectual maimer of constructing this work is to carefully groine 
the left bank of the head of the Atchafalaya to prevent its further 
abrasion. Then to construct a powerful breakwater from the other 
bank, with protecting groined wings, and to project nearly across 
the head of the stream. 

Furthermore, such a curve and direction must be given to the 
breakwater to direct the current of Rod River through the lower 
branch of Old River, and theuce through the canal to the upper 
brand i. 

By this method of constructing the work we have surrounded it 

* T)il» irriMil cull woulil 1m nivmI It' th« ilnui is pliwiBil at Slmmnpnrt, an lliti lnveea U»vo 
boon ewwIruoCftd. — M. J. T, 

I Tbi* i-jnuJ b j- Utjtiu cut hy tut* rlvtfr EtBi tl. tmu La uuw npi'ii. -M. J. 'J'. 
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with every favorable circumstance. We have substituted the deep 
water of lower Old River for the shoal and difficolt navigation of 
its upper branch and have reduced the difficulties of the problem 
to the bar at the immediate mouth of Old River, and a shoal channel 
of only two miles in length from the canal a. 6. to the incmth. 

Ab we havft partly closed its natural outlet, a larger volume of 
Red River won lit necessarily be thrown through this now channel, 
and to some extent, upon the shiftieg bar at the mouth of Old 
River. When the differences of level between the Red River and 
the Mi.wissippi are considered, it is not safe to presume that this 
increase) of water will have any great scouring velocity, which alone 
would nuke it successful. 

On the contrary, it is erideut that our breakwater only acts us a 
partial dam, and by making a reservoir of Old River, some water is 
per force discharged into the Mississippi from a certain rise in the 
reservoir, nothing mare. It is evident, therefore, that we will still 
have to dredge the bar annually in order to secure our low water 
navigation, and by harrowing and scraping throughout the reduced 
distance during low stages, we would probably preserve this coni- 
maiiieatioti for a few years to come. 

ESTIMATED CO-ST OF THIS WORK. 

Cutting canal through batture between upper and lower Old 
River, 15,777 cubic yards. 

Which at 8b cents per cubic yard will cost $18,944 25 

Break water with groined wings complete 35,000 00 

Contigenoies, inspections, etc 2,055 75 

Total cost - $56,000 00 

There will be an annual expenditure in harrowing and scraping, 
not included in the above estimate. 

Of the two plans under Consideration, this is unquestionably the 
least objectionable in its consequences. The first would be perma- 
nent, however, whereas the last could only delay the evil day for a 
few years, within which time the natural causes at work would bring 
us back exactly to our present condition. A large sunt of money 
would have been expended thus to secure a temporary benefit ; as 
nothing is hazzarded in predicting the ultimate failure of this 
method, arising from the same cauKOS which now produce the bars, 
4 
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shoals and islands in Old River. To accomplish the ends in view, 
and solve the problem thoroughly, the works constructed must be 
permanently ttncceeafoL Otherwise there would be a constant expen- 
diture of money for useless and impracticable results. 

Plan proposed liy L, Robert, State Engineer. The second section 
of act No. *2(i2, ot 1859, requires the recommendations made by L. 
Hchert, State Engineer, iu his special report of February 7, 1859, 
ou Bay on Cut-Off, to he taken as the basis of the future survey a for 
the improvements under discussien; and as these surveys were com- 
pleted under the direction of that officer, and a project predicated 
upon them, it will be proper iu this connection to examine the 
works wbieti have been proponed by that gentleman. 

His plan to improve the navigation thrnugli Old River, and to 
preserve the connection between the Red and the Mississippi rivers, 
• as given in hi* special report of March, 18*10, ia as follows: To 
gradually ch)«e the Atebufalaya, at Siinmsport, with a dam, with 
wing levees extending from the one end of this dam up the left batik 
of the Atchafa'aya to Old River, and thence, around to connect with 
the Mississippi levees. 

From the other, or western terminns of the dam, the levees are to 
extend along the lower (right) bank of Bayou Des tHai;',e, from 
Sitnmeport to Moreauville, where the Des Glaira; is to be Hiked; thence 
to the Avoyelles prairies at the nearest point, and from the other 
side of these prairies across to the Red River, below Bayou Ghauc- 
lnw, and finally up the Fed River to connect with its levees below 
Alexandria on the right hauk. 

It is furthermore proposed to open the Latanaohe aa an outlet, to. 
compeitsate Jor the water thrown into i he Mississippi by the Red 
River, and (inn source of supply for the Alchafaluyu. In connection, 
also, to raise and strengthen the levees on hoth Hides of the Missis- 
sippi, fur fifty miles above the mouth of Old River down to its month 

It ia obvi ns that thi , plan forces the Red to become tributary to 
the Mississippi, and that in its general features its satisfies the ro- 
iportiments of joini, resolution No, 29, of 18(H). It has another 
. feature, however, wherein the resemblance erases, and which must 
bo discussed separably. This is the proposal to feed the Atchafalaya 
from the Mississippi through the Latauaebe, convening this latter, at 
the same time, infcn an outlet for the relief at the Mississippi. 

Now the Latanaehe heads in the bend of the Old River, resulting 
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from the Raeeourci cut-off. The upper gorge of this bend has 
already been dosed completely by natural causes, fulfilling tlie oon- 
etaut law of nil cut-o ffs, ae we have previously seen. In a like man- 
ner, also, the lower gorge has greatly tilled up, so that at the present, 
time it is obstructed by a bar. which completely closes it to cause 
navigation in low water. The difficulties attending the making 
of a new channel, or enlarging an old one, even under the most 
favorable oirCBmatances, are well known; and hence it is reasonable 
to conclude, from tbe many obstacles surrounding the present case, 
that a century may perhaps elapse before tbe Latanaebe will enlarge 
sufficiently to equal tbe present discharge of tbe Atehafnlaya, if, 
indeed, it ever enlarges at all under tbi j circumstances. Therefore, 
we may sal'oly throw this element out of the future discussion. 

ESTIMATED COST Ol- THIS PLAN. 

Ctibio yards. 
Dam across the Atclia r alay& atSimmsport (taken same 

as at bead) 195,fiOO 

Wing levees b> connect with the levees of Red Hirer 

and tbe Mississippi 3,(i91,300 

Dam across Dos (ilaizo at Moreauville 13,333 

Opening Latanaehe and straightening same 2,640,000 

Leveeing both banks of the Lattmaohe, from the Mis- 

siaaippi to Atehafalay a 1,689,600 

Total cubic yards 8,220,83!! 

Which, at twenty-five cents per cubic yard "f excava- 
tion and embankment will cost .$2,057,459 1U 

Add for contingencies, inspections, etc fa', 540 -5 

Total cost of plan $2,0(14,000 00 

Tbe cOBt of raisiugand strengthening tbe levees od the Mississippi 
as proposed is not included in the foregoing estimate. 

A work is impracticable to n State as to an individual, when it is 
beyond the means of the one or the other; and perhaps the expen- 
diture of over two millions of dollars] upon a single State work, 
even of the great importance and general character of this, is be- 
yond the present means of tbe State of Louisiana. 

My objection to this method of attaining the objects in view are 
not founded upon its cost, however, but upon other considerations 
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-much more serious in their character and consequences, as I shall 
now proceed to show : 

JNUNDATIUN RESULTING FROM THE ADOfTXOK OF EITHER OF THE 
EEOPOSBD ELAHS. 

.Another element of the very highest importance here en tern into 
the discussion ul thin question: This in the effects which will be 
produced bv inundation upon the adjacent and distant country, and 
the changes of regimen, slope and velocity, which will he assumed 
by tlit tie several rivers and their tributaries, resulting in time of 
flowd 1'roin the adoption of either of these proposed works. This will 
be simplified bj showing the present, condition and relations of these 
several rivers and their atljaeeut tributaries, when the changes 
resulting; from either plan will become the more apparent. 

/"men/ Relation*. — As thiu«s now exist, we have the Red and the 
Aichafulaya rivers constituting one and the same stream, which 
flown in a valley nearly parallel with that of the Mississippi, and 
connected with the latter during high water by that waste river 
called Old River. 

Owing to the rapid lateral slope of the banks of the Mississippi 
everywhere, this parallel back valley, occupied by the Red and the 
Atchafalaya, must he below that of the former river, and conse- 
quently their high aud low water marks must necessarily be below 
the high and low water marks of the Mississippi for the correspond- 
ing stage on the same parallel of latitude. These facts are demon- 
strated by the lines of levels run on every parallel, which we will 
illustrate by the following examples: 

First — The section through Bayou Cut-off, made in November, 
1857, gives the following water levels: High water mark of Red 
River three feet belowthat of the Mississippi. Low water mark of 
Red River five feet below the low water mark of the Mississippi. 

Second — A line run between the two rivers, about two miles south 
of Bayou Cut-off, gives the high water mark of Red River three and 
eight-tenths feet below that of the Mississippi. 

Third — -The high water mark of the Atohafalaya is fourteen and 
one-tenth feet below that of the Mississippi, through the Latah usbe 
section. 

Fourth — The high water mark at Indian Village is twenty and 
two- tenths feet below that of the Mississippi. 
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Fifth — There is no difference in the levels of the high water mark? 
of the Mississippi at Towas' and that of the mouth of Red River, 
owing to their direct connection through Old River. 

Sixth — The high water mark at the head of the Atchafalaya is 
sevcn-hundredths feet below that, of the Mississippi at Towas', show- 
ing that these differences of level hold good, even through the Old 
River section ; and similar results would be shown hy the sections or 
any other parallel, 

From Bayou Cut-off to the mouth of the Old river, a distance of 
twenty-one miles by way of the Mississippi, the fall of the latter is 
7.87 feet, or nearly 4.5 inches per mile. The distance from the same 
DayOtt, by way of the Red River to the mouth of the latter, is about 
fifteen miles, and the fall of the lied River between these points is 
2.72 feet, or a little over two inches to the'mile. Hence we have 
lower levels and a less inclination of the plane of descent of the Red 
River, compared with that of tbe Mississippi. 

It is conclusive, therefore, that the waters of the Mississippi mast 
flow intu the Red and the Atchafalaya rivers, even at the lowest 
stages, as its water marks are higher at every stage. This fact has 
already been indicated in the currents through Old River previously 
given. 

It is equally conclusive, furthermore, that the Mississippi, during 
high water, will back up the Rod River, owing to the lesser inclina- 
tion of its slope, directly in proportion to the height of tbe water 
mirk iu the Mississippi above that of the Red River. Therefore, it 
requires no further demonstration to prove that the only possible 
case in which any of the waters of the Red River could flow into the 
Mississippi, through Old River, would be when the former should 
riBe, from some extraordinary cause, above the water marks of the 
Mississippi upon the eatue parallel of latitude. Such cases must 
naturally be so rare and unusual as to justify us in throwing its 
consideration out of the question. Hence we have now two inju- 
rious offsets to Red River and its adjacent country from the Missis- 
sippi waterB through Old River : 

First — Tbe dt.teriu ration and complete destruction of the low 
water navigation of Old River, ruining the trade and commerce of 
Red River and ttm Attakapas. 

Second — The retardation of the Red River current at and above 
its mouth, and the consequent shoaling of that part of its channel, 
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causing, besides, a gentle overflow of the surrounding low country 
during low water. 

During the prevalence of high water or floods, the question as- 
sumes a very different aspect. The Mississippi then rushes through 
the gorges of Old River, aud finding the high w titer slope of the 
Red River of easier descent than its own, and the Atchafalaya being 
unable to vent these additional waters as rapidly as tliey are forced 
upon it, they are necessarily backed up the Red River for many 
miles, overflowing its hauks and flooding the entire country. 

Every ordinary high water backs up as far as the fulls at Alexan- 
dria; and at times of extreme floods, the waters are backed oven 
sthove the falls. They are well known to extend up the Black River, 
And t hi- nee. up the Ouachita to the mouth of Bayou Bartholcmew, a 
a, distance of over three hundred miles. 

This back water also extends up the Tensas and Little rivers, as 
well as through all the outlets and branches of these several streams, 
overflowing all of the adjacent low country. 

The current of the hack water is sometimes so great at Trinity, 
the junction of the Ouachita, Tensas and Little rivers, that it has 
been known in its tirst rise to transport raits up the Ouachita to 
Harrisonburg, from that point. 

REmtlT OF COMMISSION OF ENGINEER t'OU 1872. 

In the year 1850, Professor Forshey wrote his report of the 
Atchafalaya survey under Senator Ricker. General Thompson 
»iding, we have repeated these soundings in July, 1N72, finding no 
material difference in either the depth or width of the Atchafalaya 
in the twenty-two years past. The mean width about 73u feet and 
the mean high-water depth at source about fifty feci, mark of 1850, 
High-water mark here of I860 about two feet below L83& We 
found, moreover, that at a stage of water nineteen feet below high- 
est mark, at sooroe of Atchafalaya, with no special freshet in either 
of the rivers related to the movements here, the Red River was 
pouring only one-third her waters into the Atchafalaya and two- 
thirds into the Mississippi. For example,- we measured the cross 
Bection and velocity of Red River, half a mile above the mouth in 
Old River, and found it discharging 03,"30 eubi^ foet per second. 
We measured the Atchafalaya just below Cuville Bayou, an inlet two 
miles down, and found 35,584 cubic feet. The difference, 58,156 
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cubic feet, should be found passing out of Red River into the 
Mississippi. 

We then manured Red River, below Old River, in its channel 
toward the Mississippi, and found 5fi,941 cubic feet passing into the 
great river. 

Wo thus verified our measurements with satisfactory approxima- 
tion. 

The disposition found at the natural mouth of Red River to shoal 
up during luw water and render navigation difficult does not now 
bring the apprehensions of firmer days. Every high water eats out 
the channel again and jrestores about the same soun dings as for 
many years past. 

One striking feature baa been manifested the past summer. After 
the recession of the summer high water, it was found that a channel 
had cat through the lower channel of Old River, entirely closed and 
covered witli forests for more than twenty years. The survey of 
18f>G notes die complete closure- of this lower mouth. The trees are 
caving in and the channel of navigation is now through that channel. 

The distance to the gulf from the source of the Atchafalaya by 
way of Grand hnka and Berwick's Bay is only one hundred and live 
miles. The distance by the Mississippi is three hundred and 
twenty-six miles, or about threu times the distance. 

That portion of Bed River which reaches the Gulf by the Missis- 
sippi route, fall the fifty feet to the sea at 1.81 inches per mile. 
That which runs down the Atchafalaya, falls the *&uv; amount at 
the rate of 5.7 iucho-i pi;r mile. Yet this is not the strongest river. 
The Atchafalaya accomplishes more than forty -two feet of its fall in 
the first seventy miles to Grand and other lakes. This will give 
nearly eighf.j inches per mile. Besides that, the channel is free 
from the great tortuousness that marks the Mississippi's channel. 
Henco, all things considered, the tendency of this river to ravage its 
banks is extreme. • 

We had, therefore, expected much greater changes in depth and 
width than wo found. Neither has occurred to an extent to verify 
the apprehensions of the past. And though we will watch with the 
utmost vigilance the future behavior of the Atcuatalaya, we would 
encourage the steamboat and navigation interest of Red River with 
the expectation At Red River will long man. tain its present 
debouchure, and that the Atchafalaya will never again experience so 
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disastrous a flood as in 1850, and before levees were built. The 
reasons are obvious. In the condition of the alluvion, before 1828, 
the absence of levees a rout id the entire river front, from the Atcha- 
falaya to some miles below the Bed River landing, gave a. free sweep 
to the floods, then two feet higher than in 18o0, and full four feet 
higher than the highest water of 1858; and these floods quadrupled 
the inlet of the Atchahdaya itself. The levees are now complete 
around this bunk and down the Atchafalaya for twenty miles and 
more. This levee will be extended down eontinuon-ily to the Muscle 
Bayou and perhaps below on the left bank, rind the entire right bank 
down a mile or two below the Tftilroad pressing, some forty miles 
from its head. 

COMMISSION OF ENGINEERS REPORT FuR 1*7 s. 

\TGHt.FM.A\k. 

The only, additional outlet, and the only one it is probably im- 
practicable to close, is the Atchafalaya river. We examined the 
capacity of this channel at the same point as last year, and found no 
material change. There is a gradual, but very alow, abrasion of the 
channel and l<auks near and in the source of this stream, Bmh 
banks anil the bottom, probably, are revett'd and tied together with 
cypress slumps and roots, itnd the material is extremely tennoions 
red clay. 

The Old River has opened its lower or right hand mouth, after 
more than twenty years closure, and now the waters are discharged 
through both mouths, the right hand month being muoh the larger. 
However, at low water, and a! present, say six feet above low water, 
the most water and the navigable chauuel is again restored to the 
upper month. 

Dttriiig high water, then, the main body of lied River is carried 
down past the month, or head of the Atchafalaya river, thus 
increasing the tendency of the water to escape through its channel. 
It will be necessary to watch with much vigilance this tendency and 
to measure the discharge annually, The very rapid fall of the sur- 
face of the Atchafalaya down to nearly the sea level, places this 
outlet in the category of the Lafourche, and gives us I lie prospect 
of having to raise the levees on this stream to sery high elevations. 
But wo will not, at present, discuss this prosPRt. Wo have pre- 
scribed but few works upon the Atchafalaya, none that are entirely 
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new, but intended to replace those formerly in existence where the 
lands in cultivation are imperiled. 

VUS,S AT ALEXANDRIA. 

In Dunbar's report of 1840, he says, in regard to the falls at 
Alexandria : 

The next ami greatest obstruction to the low water navigation is 
the fails at Alexandria. This obstruction consists in a fall of three 
feet at low water above Bayou Bapides with two rapids, one mile 
above having a fall of one foot (vide plan G. ) The rock forming 
the bed of the river oons^ts of an extremely .soft and friable sand 
stone, slightly impregnated with marl. 

The stone yields readily to the knife or any hard body and may 
be crusted by the linger. 

By consulting (plan G.) the soundings marking the channels will 
be .seen. About fourteen hundred feet above the lower falls, the 
channel divides — One (the main channel) running over to thB 
eastern and the other keeping close to the western shore, in a 
choice as to which of the two channels should be cleared. I had 
^consider two things; first the comparative expense of the two, 
and second the beneficial results to be produced. If we cut the 
eastern passage, we take the one chosen by nature and in this in- 
stance the most proper. 

If the western, we throw the whole force of the current against 
the !>ankfl upon which the town is built and might cause the de- 
struction of a large portion of the town. 

The expense is in favor of the eastern channel; and I shall 
accordingly make my estimate for it. The profile on plan G. shows 
the section of the bed of the river, with the bar or beds of rock 
which it wil) be necessary to remove. The estimates are made for a 
channel sixty feet wide with depths of six and eight feet. 

To give a passage of this description with six feet water, we would 
have to remove at the lower falls seven thousand three hundred and 
fifteen cubic yards, and at the upper, seven thousand four hundred 
and forty -nine cubic yards? making in all fourteen thousand seven 
hundred and nixty-four cubic yards, the cost of which would be, 
inclusive of dams anil all expenses, fifteen thousand dollars. To 
give a depth of eigWHcefc water we would have to remove at the 
lower falls sixteen thousand seven hundred and one cnbic yards, 
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and at the upper, eleven thousand aud (our yards, making in till 
twenty seven thousand seven hundred and five yards, which would 
eost twenty-eight thousand dollars, showing a difference of thirteen 
[hiiiisniul do 1 1 an ID I : •■ OOSt of tlii' two i-li ijiiH-i;-. 

The position of the falls is such that we must cut at least six feet 
into the rock to give six feet of water; a less depth would give too 
much fall and current, and in fact a deficiency of water. The differ- 
ence of cost between the two deptlis appear considerable but is 
trifling compared with the bone-fit which the deeper channel would 
confer. 

Tin. current will be less violent, the bqats, not having their keels 
as near tLe bed of the river, will be enabled to paBs through much 
easier, and the channel will not be effected by any abrasiou of the 
sides of tht; canal. Taking these things into consideration, I cer- 
tainly recommend the deep channel 

It is useless for me to speak of the trilling cost of this improve- 
ment when compared with the immense benefits to bo derived from 
it. Many of the legislative body live above this obstruction, and 
probably know what inconvenience and occasional suffering it oc- 
casions ; with them the matter rests. 

In 1842, Dunbar Bays : 

in obedience to your resolution adopted at your May session, I 
advertised for proposals to remove the obstructions iu lied Rivar, 
created by the rapids near Alexandria, some short lime after which 
I received a letter from an individual in that neighborhood, propos- 
ing to do the work, immediately after which 1 repaired to that place 
for the purpose of making the contract ; but upon arriving there I 
found the person who had made the proposition not. in a condition, 
or disposed to do so, in such manner as I eould approve ; and after 
viewing these rapids, and getting the best advice I could iu relation 
to their removal, I returned home, umler the apprehension that I 
•should not be able to make the contract as designed. But such lias 
not been the fact. Within a few weeks past, Captain Vawter, a 
gentleman now engaged uudxr a contract with the government of 
the United States for the removal of the raft on lied River, presented 
himself to me, and offered to complete tins work at the rupids in 
accordance with the survey ami plan of our^ngineers, for a sum 
rather below that which was appropriated r^ the Legislature for 
lhat purpose ; with the condition, on his part, to require no pay- 
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raent until the whole work was finished, and then to receive the 
same by such installments as are provided for by the act of the 
Legislature. Tbe terms proposed, and the character and qualifica- 
tions, of tbe undertaker, Captaiu Vawter, were so favorable as to in- 
duce rae at once to promise the contract, I have delayed its final 
completion, however, for reasons which I doomed sufficient, and 
which, under all the circumstances, the interest of the State re- 
quired. 

I desired to submit this matter again to the consideration of the 
board and to the Legislature, and I was impelled to this course from 
u fear that when these obstructions w<*re removed at the point 
where they now exist, new ones of a similar character would present 
themselves at a point higher up the river. Such is the opiuion of 
many persons with whom I conversed on the subject, and wha, I am 
inclined to think, have a good knowledge of the river. A fear that 
their -opinion might be correct, aud that the expenditure of this 
heavy snin, appropriated at a time when our State was so much 
embarrassed by its pecuniary responsibilities, might be made with- 
out a corresponding benefit, induced me to incur the responsibility 
of postponing tbe completion of ihe contract; and I was strength- 
ened in the propriety of this course from the fact that no injury 
could result from this delay, for the reason that the work can only 
be done when the water in the Red River Is low. I now submit this 
matter to th»; Legislature and yourselves Tor now instructions. 
In 1852 A. D. Wool bridge Bays: 

lied River should bo thoroughly cleaned from snags, and all tim- 
ber growing beneath the banks cut close to the ground and into 
short pieces from the foot of tbe raft to the Conchatta Chute. A 
canal or channel should be cut fifty feet wide through the falls at 
Alexandria and all the water thrown into said channel, .by walls laid 
in cement upon the rocks, across the balance of the nver. I am 
convinced were this done that the present amount of water passing 
over the falls would give from five to Beven feet depth in this chan- 
nel, without in the least lowering the water above. In fact, that wo 
shonld have better wnter in this channel than we now have un the 
bars above and below. The bars in Bed River can not be removed. 
They are composed i£ quicksand, with one or two exceptions, and 
are constantly shifting with every Btage of water, and with every 
accidental change of the current. In many places the only practi- 
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removed at the lowest stage of water the navigation would be vastly 
improved, and perhaps never entirely suspended* Without a per- 
sonal inspection no one can have eveu a remote idea of the immense 
number of snags which show themselves at an extreme low stage of 
water in this Hver. I do not hesitate to say that there are in many 
bends from two to five thousand. In Rock Iliver bend above Grand 
Ecore, or in a snaggy hand in the Bon Dieu, for instance, there are 
hundreds of places needy as had, and until all these are improved, 
all thesis snags cut or re/n oved, will the people of upper Bed River 
have to submit to exborbitanfc charga^(|pr freight and passage during 
the peri' 'd of low water. 

Id 18. 03, in the report of George W. Morse, State Engineer, to the 
General Assembly, welind: 

I have thought it quite unnecessary that I should make a survey 
of the falls near Alexandria, in accordance with act No. 80 of the 
last Legislature, as the work of removing the obstructions, I know, 
was going on under the superintendence ol Colonel Do Russy, the 
■i\-\ • L-ti^iiif.er appointed l<\ (he ciJitimisMuinTs. I ; ,i ■■ .-ulum' that 
aftt i- the examination and surveys winch he has made, he will be 
able to demonstrate the utility of the work now in progress. 

A stream which already brings to market about 300,000 bales of 
cotton, while its resources are not half developed, om-half of which 
at least, pays one dollar extra on account of the obstruction, with- 
out counting the extra cost ol transporting other articles, is worthy 
of the very best improvement which can be adopted, 

I have wished to obtain from Messrs. Maillefort & Rasloru" the 
use of their apparatus for blasting under water, and also their aid 
and advice in the use of it, Cor the purpose of removing the wrecks 
of several old boats in the channels of our streams, and also to try 
an experiment with powder upon some of the rafts and stumps; 
such, for instance, as the flouting rafts, like those which form in 
Bayou Sorrel, and upon the stumps, which very much impair the 
navigation to the lakes of Attakapas. I do not see that I have any 
legal author iiy under which I can obtain the services of these gen- 
tlemen without the passage of a special act, which, I hope, will be 
done as early as possible. Their patent doui not extend to the use 
of powder for the purposes proposed, but oy long practice in its 
use, they have unquestionably gained information which it might 
be well for every one to have who wished to commence the nse of it. 
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I am glad to say thiit these gentlemen have must cheerfully 
promised to comply with ruy wishes and to lend me every assistance 
which it will be in their power to give. I expect very soon to obtain 
from them an estimate of the cost for which some of the above-men- 
tioned operations can be carried out, which will enable me to ask for 
a special appropriation for this purpose. 

From what is known about the great work of improvement 
already carried out by Mr. Maillefort in Hell Gate, near New York, 
as well an from my own observations at the fulls at Alexandria, where 
these gentlemen are now at work, I have no doubt but that Mr. 
Maiilefort's mode of blasting* will prove very useful in our waters, 
and that it wilt be to the interest of the State to secure the use of 
such a powerful agency in the frequently occurring removal of 
w re eke, raft a, etc., from our navigable streams and bayous. 

In IBuI George W. Morse says : It Is probably my duty as State 
Engineer to call the attention of your honorable body to the present 
situation of the falls in Red River at Alexandria, and to the generally 
bad condition of that stream. C' nn mission ers were appointed and 
money appropriated for the removal of the falls by an act of the 
Legislature, approved March 11, 1852. In* tie- summer ol 1*53, an 
attempt was made to blast them out by Messrs. Maillefort. & Raslorff, 
of New York, which certainly did not improve the condition of the 
river, and last year nothing wan done, notwithstanding an additional 
appropriation was made fur that purpose. It is high time that a 
stream which now brings to market nearly nue-eisuth of the cotton 
crop of the United States, and which will be doubled in the next ten 
years, should be relieved of such an embarrassing impediment to 
its navigation. I hare not yet seen any reason to change the views 
expressed in my first annual report in reference to the necessity of 
locks at this point, except as to their location. 1 have had goud 
opportunity during the last summer to make examinations 
o/ the rock, and have such .samples in my office as will show 
clearly its character, from which I judge ihat a crane prop- 
erly arranged for dredging, and attached to one of onr 
heaviest State boats, would without difficulty exoavate the required 
channel through it. The rock at the falls, when wet, can lie easily 
cut with an axe or a crowbar, and if the spoon attached to the crane 
should meet with any bard substance which it, would be unable to 
remove, it could be dislodged with powder or a falling bar of iron- 
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My exami ration have convinced me that there is room enough on 
the north side in the bed of the river, between tho hill and the low- 
water in wh'ieb to place a lock, which I would propose to construct 
partly of the hardest portion of the rock, and ihe rest of cast iron, 
the gates of which to be high enough to hold the water two or three 
feet above low-water mark only, bo that whim the river was up they 
should be open and entirely covered. Such a lock would not be 
very expensive if the excavations could be made with a dredge-boat; 
particularly, as with her crane she would deposit the earth on the 
outside s» as to form a kind of coffer-dam in the shallow water, iuto 
which a part of the basin might run. •This impediment costs the 
State, in advanced prices of freight, not leas than $l-tOO,0()0 upon iin 
average per year ; and kss than one half of that sum would remove 
it. A lock here, and wing-dams in a few other places, and light 
draft boats could at any time navigate tho river from its mouth 
to Shveveport. There is always plenty of water, and all that we 
require besides the lock is to confine it. The importance of the 
stream demands more energetic appliances of improvement. The 
low water of 18S0 and 1554 should not discourage, hut rather stimu- 
late onr exertions; for a jndicions expenditure of a sufficient sum 
to construct twenty or thirty miles of railroad, would carry us 
through to Shrevepurt on three and a half Feet water, ot any time, 
without difficulty; and during our ordinary low water seasons, such 
as baa been experienced at any time, except m the years 1850 and 
1854, we could easily obtain four feet. Our State boat, the Orov. 
Hebert, wont to Alexandria on the twenty-third of December, 1854, 
at tho very time when the water was lower than ever before known, 
and we are sure that she draws three and a half feet. While the 
State is expending millions upon railroads, why should it not employ 
four or live hundred thousand dollars to properly improve the navi- 
gation of this great river, which must, even after the completion of 
the roads, continue to carry to market, nine-lenlhs of the produce 
of its valley, even if left in its present condition. 

There is little or uo doubt that most of the monetary disasters 
which have lately occurred in New Orleans would have been prevented 
if the produce which is ordinarily brought down Red River could have 
been forwarded at such prices as the plantera were willing, or even 
able to pay. The merchants of New Orleans of course understand 
tii is matter better than I do, but it does seem to ine, if the vast amount 
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of cotton alone, which has been retained in the valley of Red River, 
had been added in Lime to the receipts in New Orleans, that it woald 
have made some difference in the money market. It would have 
enabled the country merchants and planters to have paid their debts 
in the city, and given the merchants there the means of meeting 
their engagements, So reflecting mind, can, for one moment, 
entertain the- opinion, that anything like the one-huudreth part of 
the phi ii ting interest situated upon the winding banks of Red River 
could be benefited in the way of sending their prq^uee to market by 
railroad. "No road could follow the sinuosities of the stream ; and 
who would send by it, unless it passed very near to them. 

We have been accustomed to work upon about five hundred miles 
of this stream with only one boat, and that only a part of the year, 
causing a yearly expenditure to the State of a sum not sufficient to 
construct one-fourth of a mile of railroad; and then we complain 
that the river is not in good eundition, and that the price of freights 
ia enormous in low water. We require the labor of two hundred 
men on its banks, removing the timber to prevent the formation of 
new snags, for the term of a bout twelve months; and then four good 
boats for two seasons, to remove Ibe obstructions already in the 
stream, lo^ks at, Alexandria, and wing-lams in two or three other 
plaeos; after which we could leave it without any more work for ten 
years, and the navigation would he constantly improving. No tim- 
ber would be left to fall in, and by washing out in the bends it 
would change its channel off of the beds of logs which we could not. 
remove in the present one. 

In the present condition of the river, two sets of low water boats 
are required, one above and the other below the falls, and being 
obliged to run in conjunct ion they nro often found to wait at the 
falls, one b>r the other, thus losing time and adding to their ex- 
penses. By this arrangement, to carry on the business ot the river, 
the same man ot set of men, is obliged to own two boats. Where- 
as, if navigation were opened over the falls, one boat w.nhl run 
through without the coats attendant upon waiting or re-shipping, 
and boats would be cor sir in erl expressly for the low water trade; 
bo that our low water prices for freight on cotton would then 
easily come dowu to $'2 per bale, or $2 50 at the very highest, with 
up freights in proportion. If there should be any re-shipment, it 
would occur at tin- mouth of Ked River. Not that sufficient depth 
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of water would not be found there, but because target boats could 
be used un the Mississippi river. It may be thought ttiut I am ex- 
travagant when I speak of an expenditure of four or live hundred 
thousand dollars, aud probably the improvements would not cost 
near that sum; but when we speak of railroads we talk of millions 
with unshaken nerve. 

From report of Ijouis Hobert, Siate Engineer, 185(5 : 

* # * $ ♦ #■ 4 
Nothing has been done, I believe, fluriag the year, upon the fall* 

at Atexandria. In my annual report I strongly recow men dm! the 
cons tr net ion of looks upon one or the other falls. I Hi list here re- 
peat my re com men elation. Nothing else will do; and the large 
commerce of Bed River (large cfcu now, and increasing so as to 
bo at some day almost incalculable) warrants any outlay, even to 

millions of dollars, 

* * * * * * . # 

He next takes into consideration the project of rendermg the 
Rapides and Jean de Jean a canal of circumnavigation around the 
fulls, and proves that four locks would be necessary in each stream, 
and estimates that < acn lock would cost no less than $35,0(10. The 
rise of Hud Diver in 1815) being forty-one feet above the low water 
of lSSti, the locks would not prevent the overflow of the Rapides 
Country. 

All of which is respectly submitted. 

Most respectfully, your obedient servo nt, 

M. JEFF THOMPSON, 
Chief State Engineer. 



Knowing that General B. B. Sun ins was well acquainted with the 
manner of removing the raft from the Aickafahiya, I addressed him 
a letter on the subject, and here give his reply : 

Nkw Orleans, January 12, 1874 
Gtjtieriv] M. Jell'. Thumpsim, Chief State Engmoor, New Orleans, La : ' 

Dear Sia— In compliance with your request, I will briefly stale: I 
have resided on the Atcbafalaya from 18'10 to 1870, (luring which 
period I have taken a lively interest in the general levee system of 
the State, having represented the parish of Points Coupee in both 
branches of the Legislature, 
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In reference to the Atcbafalaya, the great obstructing raft in that 
stream was removed in the fall of 1839 (in the month of October) 
by fire. The raft had been for a number of years on the increase 
by the aunual contributions of the Red, Ouachita, Black, and, last, 
though not least, the Mississippi rivers, I have seen the Atclia- 
falaya so covered with drift that it would he with difficulty you could 
cross the river in a skiff. 

Constant appeals to the State for aid without success induced a 
few of the citizens of the Atchafalaya, under the ejection and lead 
of Captain Laird, to take the remedy in their own hands; and, 
availing ourselves of one of the seasons of greatest drought ever 
knowu in Louisiana, we went down in stiffs to the raft and set fire 
to the same. The result was that the fire Swept over the raft, thirty 
miles in extent, destroying thousands of allegators and burning off 
the immense mass of timber thirty miles in length, and probably one 
hundred feet in heighth, to the water's edge. As soon thereafter as 
the water rose Captain Mayo, one of the most valuable officers of 
the State, was placed in charge of the State boats and found no 
difficulty in securing a passage through the raft for steamboats, and 
it has remained open to tho present time. 

In 1839 the water was so low at the month of the Atchafalaya 
that foot passengers, by means of a plank about fifteen feet long, 
eon Id walk across it. 

So soon as the raft was removed the river commenced widening 
and deepening, until it has seriously threatened to absorb the entire 
Red, Ouachita and Black Rivers. The old channel around by Turn- 
bull's sugar house, in Old River, formerly the main channel, is almost 
entirely closed, and wil), in a few years, form the solid laud from 
the island to Concordia pariBb, and during the last low water the 
lower mouth was most seriously threatened. I am clearly of the 
opinion that uuloss some immediate action is had, and that without 
delay, that the Red River and its tributaries will seek the Gulf 
through the Atchafalaya, as that stream is constantly widening and 
deepening its bed, and it is fully capable of conducting off all the 
waters of those rivers. 

I regret that I am unable to refer to the various reports on the 
subject, as my library was destroyed daring the late unfortunate 
war. 

In conclusion I take pleasure in stating that my viewa are fully 
6 
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in accord with oyr former State Engineer, General Hebert, who, I 
am happy to know, is a member of your board, and from whom 
you can derive much valuable information. 

Asking you to excuse this hasty reply to your inquiries, 
I am, General, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
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